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best literature. 
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They impress upon the child pure and attrac- 
tive ideals of life and conduct. 


They cultivate the imagination by pleasing 
tales of fancy. 
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They give glimpses into the life of other 
lands, and enlarge the child’s view of the 
world in which he lives. 
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in English Composition 


By DR. H. C. PETERSON 
Of the CRANE HIGH SCHOOL, Chicago, Hlinois 





Revised and Enlarged Edition 

For the eighth, ninth and tenth grades. It is primarily a 
practice book for actual writing, following an individual and pro- 
gressive system. 

The distinctive features of the first edition were, as is well 
known, different from those of all other text books in composi- 
tion. That book was the result of class-room work. The method 
has been matured by six years of further use and is here, pre- 
sented in every detail. 

Contents 

A view of the contents may be had from the following list 
of chapters: The Visualization, Moving Pictures, Realistic De- 
tails, Environment Sketches, Dialogue Sketches, Character 
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ing Links, The Literary Description, The Real Description—in- 
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technical forms, etc., The Narrative, The Story, Capitalization, 
Punctuation, Elementary Rhetoric. 

Each of these chapters contains a minimum of theoretical 
matter and a maximum of exercises. 
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The School Playground 


The out-of-door season is upon us. The wisely 
planned school program makes due allowance for 
its demands. Every pleasant minute of recess is 
spent in the oper by pupils and teachers alike, 
while the rooms are given a thoro sweetening by 
the admission of all the fresh air they will hold. 
There are occasional excursions to places of his- 
torical, geographical, and industrial interest. Na- 
ture study is really made a study of nature. Play 
is recognized as an actual need of healthy chil- 
dren. By the co-operation of leaders among the 
children, the teachers seek to have all the pupils 
join in games during intermission periods. The 
school day is freshened in every possible way by 
the fullest exploitation of the out-of-door oppor- 
tunities for the building up of knowledge, the in- 
vigorating of mind and body, and the reinforcing 
of all school activities that make for the present 
and future well-being of the young. 

The proper utilization of the recess period is 
quite an important problem. Superintendents, 
principals and teachers may very profitably give 
their springtime conferences to a consideration 
of the practical difficulties involved. Boisterous 
and exhaustive play is certainly not suited to the 
school recess. Restoration, and not dissipation of 
energy, is the object. Demure processionals and 
the “jacks” and ‘“‘bean-bag”’ style of play also do 
not meet the point. A renewal of energy is best 
secured by free social games supplying fun with- 
out taxing the motor apparatus too severely. 

It is quite proper, and occasionally very desir- 
able, to have the teachers suggest new games, es- 
pecially when many of the children appear to be 
lacking in self-direction or ingenuity. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, pupils should manage their 
own play. The plan I have personally found most 
successful has been to join frequently in the 
games. This enabled me to assume the leadership 
whenever that seemed desirable, without appear- 
ing to interfere or to assert authority. The im- 
pression was that I enjoyed the fun of playing, 
and I did. 

Fun is an essential element in all play. The 
greater the fun, the greater the gain. Just go- 
ing thru the motion is “exercise.” Effectual re- 
lease from the scholastic strain is not secured by 
“exercise.” Recess should be the period for play, 


especially in the case of the youngest children. 
The older ones may be supposed to be reasonable 
enough to look out for themselves. 
are. 


They usually 
The little ones must be protected and looked 





after. The interests of education are best served 
by letting the play of the youngest children be the 
first consideration in the utilization of the play- 
ground during recess. - 

This brings up a point that does not appear to 
have received adequate attention. Whenever play 
and playgrounds are discussed the thoughts of 
the people seem to be occupied at once with the 
small boy from eleven or twelve years up. Un- 
doubtedly the boy should be permitted to enjoy 
himself to his heart’s content. He is generally so 
constituted that he gets his share of play, what- 
ever the opportunities that are officially supplied 
for his special benefit. Not so with the younger 
children. They are easily bullied, unless it is 
made quite plain that the school playground is for 
the benefit of all the children. Where the facili- 
ties for recreation are insufficient, the comfort 
of the younger children and the girls should be 
the primary care. 

It is wise civic economy to allow the school 
grounds to be used every week day .until dark- 
ness sets in, Saturdays included. There ought to 
be large sand boxes for the little ones to play in. 
If possible, there should be some simple physical 
apparatus. Unless there is aboundant play room, 
it may be well to exclude the boy of twelve years 
and above from the school playgrounds. The 
older ones may go to the larger playgrounds sup- 
plied by the community for ball games, tennis and 
the like. The younger children cannot go far 
away from home. The nearest schoolyard is the 
proper play center for them. 

As to supervision, there is difference of opin- 
ion. It would seem to be desirable to let the 
school yards be controlled by an educational offi- 
cer, a supervisor of playgrounds if you choose. 
The general problem of keeping order and pre- 
venting destruction of property devolves, how- 
ever, upon the police, either the park police or the 
general police, or policemen assigned to special 
duty under the board of education. 

This whole question of play and playgrounds is 
deserving of earnest deliberation. The health of 
the children entrusted to our care in the schools 
is a mighty responsibility. G. Stanley Hall used 
to paraphrase a passage from the Sermon on the 
Mount in these words: ‘What is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
health? or, What shall a man give in exchange 
for health?” There is health in out-of-door 


play. 
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Superintendent Soldan’s Death. 

The death of Dr. F. Louis Soldan has removed 
from our midst an educational leader whose infiu- 
ence extended over the whole Republic and be- 
yond. He was a great schoolman. As superin- 
tendent of the schools of St. Louis, he exempli- 
fied the qualities that constitute an ideal school 
administrator. He combined profound scholar- 
ship with wisdom and tactfulness. He was of too 
genial a disposition to make enemies. And yet he 
was firm in his own convictions. He looked upun 
those who differed with him in opinion as search- 
ers after the truth rather than hide-bound 
heretics. 

In the councils of the N. E. A., Superintendent 
Soldan was for many years a universally trusted 
leader. He was president of the association in 
1885, and served on most of the important com- 
mittees appointed since that time. His motive 
was to be helpful; personal gain and self-aggran- 
dizement never entered into his calculations. How 
to improve the conditions of the schools and of the 
teachers, and how to increase the power of the 
N. E. A. in the things that make for genuine edu- 
cational advancement, these were the thoughts 
uppermost in his mind at all times. 

Dr. Soldan was a native of Germany. He came 
of excellent family. In 1863, when not quite 
twenty-one years of age, he came to America, 
and after a brief stay in New York City went to 
St. Louis, where he entered upon school work. At 
first he conducted a private school. Later, he be- 
came identified with the public school system. For 
forty years he labored in various positions in the 
high schools, as assistant superintendent of 
schools, as principal of the normal school and as 
superintendent of schools. His superintendency 
covered twelve years. Under his stewardship the 
school system of that city developed until it is to- 
day perhaps the best in the country; it is a system 
founded upon purely American principles and ad- 
ministered in a spirit of enlightened devotion. A 
large share of credit for this is due to him who is 
now departed from us. 

Dr. Soldan died very suddenly while on his way 
to his physician. At the Washington meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence he appeared 
to be in the best of health. Mr. Ben Blewett, 
his associate and friend, was with him. Dr. Sol- 
dan spoke words of wise counsel and good cheer 
and helped to dispose of a number of imvortant 
business matters. His outlook upon life was 
bright. Less than a month afterwards his body 
was laid away. American education has suffered 
a great loss. 


New President of the Normal College 


The election of Associate Supt. George S. Davis 
to the presidency of the Normal College disposes, 
for the present at any rate, of Mayor McClellan’s 
proposition to consolidate the two collegiate insti- 
tutions maintained by the city of New York. The 
City College will remain a school for the higher 
education of young men, and the Normal College 
will probably continue true to its policy, with the 
possibility of increased emphasis upon the prep- 
aration of teachers. President Davis is thoroly 
in accord with the traditions of the New York 
school system. He has grown up in them, and 
has been for many years instrumental in helping 
to shape them. He is a man of infinite tact and 
skill in the handling of the complicated problems 
of the monster school system. He has by com- 
mon consent usually headed the most difficult com- 
mittees, such as the assignment and transfer of 
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teachers, text-book adoptions and discipline. In 
the event of the retirement of Mr. Maxwell he 
would have succeeded him in the city superin- 
tendency. His election to the presidency of the 
Normal College is to be looked upon as a pro- 
motion in the service. In point of salary the 
increment is $2,000, his pay as associate superin- 
tendent having been $6,500 a year. 

Several very troublesome problems await solu- 
tion, chief among them being the control of the 
high schools connected with the two colleges as 
preparatory institutions. To judge by the past 
there will be absolute harmony between Super- 
intendent Maxwell and President Davis. This in 
itself is a great gain. 

The development of the college would probably 
have shaped itself differently if President Alder- 
man, of the University of Virginia, had accepted 
the election to the presidency. However, all things 
considered, the choice of Dr. Davis is probably the 
best that could have been made. At any rate, he 
was undoubtedly the strongest man in the city 
system for the college presidency. 


Supt. E. G. Cooley has gone to Europe for two 
or three months of absolute rest. The constant 
turmoil in the Chicago school system and the at- 
tending anxieties had undermined his health to a 
point where a complete change of environment 
became an absolute necessity. Only an adamant 
constitution, coupled with intense devotion to the 
work of public education, kept Mr. Cooley alive at 
all. The tactics resorted to by his enemies were 
little short of murderous. How long will it take 
Chicago to wake up to the fact that in Mr. Cooley 
she has one of the biggest men in the common 
school service? There is no city in the country 
where demagogs are permitted to be so ceaselessly 
interferihg in school affairs as in Chicago. The 
general rule is to keep the schools out of partisan 
politics. 


The legislature of New York has under consid- 
eration a bill providing for the pensioning of 
teachers in the normal schools and other educa- 
tional institutions conducted under the authority 
of the State. Experience has shown that the cit- 
ies offering pensions are drawing into their serv- 
ice some of the best teachers away from the State- 
supported schools. It is to be hoped that before 
very long the State may be induced to assume the 
responsibility for the pensioning of those who 
spend their lives in the teaching of children with- 
in its boundaries. This would seem to be the next 
logical step to take. 


Johns Hopkins University will have a strong 
department of education. Professor Edward 
Franklin Buchner will have charge of it. He has 
done admirable work in the University of Ala- 
bama, with which he has been connected since 
1903. The teachers of Baltimore are to be con- 
gratulated on the accession of this opportunity for 
pursuing professional studies under the auspices 
of the university. 


With the American fleet on its way across the 
Pacific and an automobile race around the world 
now under way, geography lessons should be pul- 
sating with life as never before. What a splen- 
did opportunity for interesting boys and girls in 
the realities of the maps in their geographies! 
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Present Day History and Geography 


Notes of the News of: the World 


On the 12th of April one-third of the city of 
Chelsea, a suburb of Boston, was destroyed by 
fire. Nearly all the public buildings, including 
churches, the Y. M. C. A. building, the City Hall, 
banks and a public school, were completely de- 
stroyed. Of the 37,000 inhabitants, at least 10,- 
000 were rendered homeless. At the time the fire 
started the wind was blowing a gale of sixty miles 
an hour, and altho help was called from Boston 
and several of the surrounding towns, the fire- 
men were powerless to conquer the flames. 

The homeless citizens have suffered greatly. 
For several days the supply of water thru the 
burned district was entirely cut off. The people 
were supplied with food from the surrounding 
towns. Fortunately the number of lives lost was 
very few. 

Tents and blankets have been supplied by the 
State from the military encampments and every- 
thing possible has been done to assist those in 
want of shelter and food. 

Owing to severe illness, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Premier of England, was compelled 
to resign his position. Mr. Herbert Asquith has 
been appointed Premier in his place. 


The Pope has excommunicated the French 
priest, Abbe Loisy, who had been condemned for 
his writings on the charge of modernism, notwith- 
standing that he accepted the dogmas of the Ro- 
man Church and still believed in the divine origin 
of the papacy. His theory of the fourth gospel 
was that it is an allegory, a work of speculation, 
having nothing in common with the preaching of 
the historical Jesus. 


A violent explosion which damaged the house of 
Bulkley Wells, former adjutant-general of the Col- 
orado National Guard and a bitter enemy of the 
Western Federation of Miners, and from the ef- 
fects of which Wells is said to have narrowly es- 
caped with slight bruises, occurred near Telluride 
March 28. Mr. Wells is general manager of the 
Smuggler Union mine. 

The faculty of Harvard University has voted in 
favor of an agreement reducing the number of 
athletic contests. It is understood that the other 
Eastern colleges will enter upon such an agree- 
ment. 


The commander and thirty-six men of the Brit- 
ish torpedo-boat destroyer Tiger lost their lives in 
a collision with the cruiser Berwick during a prac- 
tice maneuver off the Isle of Wight, April 2. 

To the long list of mine disasters another was 
added March 28. Seventy men lost their lives in 
two explosions in a mine owned by the Union Pa- 
cific at Cheyenne, Wyo. Fifty of these were killed 
as they volunteered to go into the burning mine to 
try to rescue their comrades. 


Norman W. Harris, a Chicago banker, who was 
born in the village of Becket, Mass., has offered 
to pay the expenses to the amount of $5 a week 
to every native-born boy of the place who will at- 
tend the local high school or go to college. 

' Beginning with May 1, the Socialist party start- 
ed a daily newspaper of its own in New York City, 
financed and controlled by the party members. It 
is known as the New York Call, an evening paper, 
devoted to the laboring classes. 





Dr. Hill to Go to Berlin 


It was officially announced from Berlin that 
Emperor William had recalled his expression of 
disapproval as to the sending of David J. Hill as 
the American ambassador to Germany. After 
cabled explanations had been given to the presi- 
dent by Ambassador Speck von Sternburg, a state- 
ment was issued from the White House, saying 
that the kaiser’s favorable opinion of Hill had 
never changed, but that a casual remark in con- 
versation had .been distorted. The president 
wished it understood that in selecting Dr. Hill for 
the Berlin post he had chosen the one who of all 
men was best fitted for that high honor and re- 
sponsibility. He referred to Hill as a “skilled 
diplomat, a student, a speaker, an authority on in- 
ternational law, a German scholar.” It was also 
stated that the purpose of the administration was 
not to treat the great diplomatic positions as if 
they were to be held only by millionaires, but as 
rewards for faithful service. The German press 
now resent the idea that Germany makes wealth 
a condition for the acceptability of any foreign 
representative. 

Along with this came the nominations of Arthur 
Beaupre, of Illinois, to be minister to the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg, succeeding Hill, and of 
Spencer F. Eddy, of Illinois, to be minister to the 
Argentine Republic, succeeding Beaupre, Eddy be- 
ing now secretary to the embassy at Berlin. In 
the meantime the formal resignation of Ambassa- 
dor Tower had been received, whether it was has- 
— by the incident or not being unknown to the 
public. 


Visit of Mrs. Humphry Ward 


In honor of the noted British novelist who wrote 
“Robert Elsmere” and other more recent works, 
Mrs. Humphry. Ward, and who with her husband 
visited New York, the Playground Association of 
America gave a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
A letter of greeting to the guest from President 
Roosevelt was read. In it he pointed out that 
Mrs. Ward had played an important part in the 
movement for social betterment, besides winning 
high rank in the world of letters. 

At this dinner were assembled most of the men 
and women of social prominence at the metropolis, 
and many of the charity workers concerned in the 
playground and other philanthropic plans. Mrs. 
Ward, who is a woman of imposing presence, 
spoke of the work in England to keep the children 
off the streets by providing public playgrounds 
and praised the efforts being made here. 

Jane Addams, the Chicago settlement worker, 
told of the 3,000,000 young women in this country 
who now from girlhood go out from the home to 
work in factory or store and of the modern indus- 
trial city’s inattention to the desire of the young 
for play. 

The feature of the occasion was a speech by the 
Duchess of Marlborough, formerly Consuelo Van- 
derbilt, seriously urging the women citizens of 
America to recognize the personal obligation 
to assist in the execution of schemes for civic 
betterment. She insisted that it would not suffice 
to give money alone. Robert W. De Forest an- 
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nounced that the-Sage Foundation had set apart a 
sum sufficient to place the Playground Association 
on its feet. 


Six Thousand in One Block 


Harold M. Finley, in a report for the Federation 
of Churches, gives the result of his study of the 
congested sections of New York. He says one may 
find now more than seventy-five blocks having a 
density of population of over 1,000 people to the 
acre. In 1905, 806 blocks had a population of 
1,000 souls each, 186 had 2,000 population, 46 over 
3,000, 3 over 4,000, 1 with over 5,000, and one 
other with exactly 6,173. 

This last is the negro block on the upper West 
Side bounded by Amsterdam and West End ave- 
nues and Sixty-first and Sixty-second streets. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Tunnel 


The south tube of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tunnel under Bergen Hill, N. J., was opened on 
April 11th. This enables one to walk from the 
western end of Bergen Hill tunnel to Long Island 
City, a distance of five and one-third miles, with- 
out coming to the surface. After the bore thru 
the north tube is completed, a total of three mil- 
lion cubic yards of earth will have been removed. 
Tubes of an aggregate length of sixteen and one- 
half miles will have been excavated. Some statis- 
tics of the plans for the new Pennsylvania Rail- 
road station building are of interest. 

The area of the terminal will be twenty-eight 
acres. 

Length of trackage, sixteen miles. 

Number of passenger platforms, eleven. 

Highest point of track below sea level, nine feet. 

Number of columns supporting station build- 
ing, 650. 

Greatest weight on one column, 1,658 tons. 

Number of electric lights, 30,000. 

Proposed initial daily service of Pennsylvania 
Railroad trains, 400. 


North Pole Shifting 
M. B. Colworth, a British scientist who is con- 
ducting a series of climatic and magnetic observa- 
tions in Alaska, has reached Victoria, B. C., with 
the information that the whole north polar region 


is undergoing a radical climatic change. The pole 
itself is shifting, so that the northern territory of 
this continent is becoming warmer and that of 
North Asia colder. Colworth believes that huge 
masses of ice in Baffin Bay and Arctic waters near 
Greenland are causing this movement, the im- 
mense weight of these masses tilting the earth to- 
ward Siberia. 


Favoring Irish Home Rule 


The British House of Commons has voted in fa- 
vor of a resolution moved by John Redmond, the 
Irish Nationalist leader, that “in the opinion of 
the House, a solution of this problem (home rule 
for Ireland) can only be attained by giving the 
Irish people legislative and executive control of all 
purely Irish affairs, subject to the supreme author- 
ity of the Imperial Parliament.” 

The qualifying clause as to the supreme author- 
ity of Parliament was inserted as an amendment. 
This was done merely to put the Liberal party on 
record, and no immediate action is expected, as it 
is known that the present ministry is pledged not 
to bring in a home rule bill without a definite ex- 
pression at a general election. 
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Universities for Ireland 


Augustine Birrell, secretary for Ireland, intro- 
duced in the House of Commons recently a bill 
containing a non-sectarian scheme of higher edu- 
cation for the Irish people. It would charter two 
new universities, at Dublin and at Belfast, and in 
neither would religious tests be allowed. Between 
them would be divided $100,000 from the Irish 
church fund, and the management would be in the 
hands of both Catholic and Protestant bishops and 
laymen. The bill passed the first reading without 
opposition. 


The Drift to the Cities in Germany 


Consul George Nicolas Ifft contributes from 
Annaberg the following report on the rapid urban 
concentration of the German population: | 

At the founding of the German Empire, in 1871, 
the rural communities (those with less than 2,000 
population) contained 64 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the Empire. In 1905 the rural population 
was only 423 per cent. of the whole. In some 
sections, such as the Rhineland, Westphalia, Old- 
enburg, and the Kingdom of Saxony, the rural 
character of the population has nearly disap- 
peared, the per cent. of the rural populations in 
these sections being only 23, 23.5, 24.9, and 28.8 
per cent., respectively, of the whole population. 


SAXONY HAS THE DENSEST POPULATION 


In the Kingdom of Saxony the city population 
has increased from 1,265,057 in 1871 to 3,211,408 
in 1905, while the rural population, during the 
same period, has increased only from 1,291,187 to 
1,297,198. The strictly farm villages of from 100 
to 1,000 population show actual decreases of from 
7 to 9 per cent. for the same period. Nearly one- 
third of the population of the Kingdom is found 
in the five large cities of Dresden, Leipzig, Chem- 
nitz, Plauen, and Zwickau, and more than half the 
population in the cities of 10,000 or more. In many 
of the suburbs of the larger cities, once purely 
village communities, but now swallowed up by the 
cities, the increase in the population for the five 
years from 1900 to 1905 was almost phenomenal, 
averaging from 75 to 80 per cent., and in same 
instances running as high as 200 per cent. 

Saxony is the most densely populated of the Ger- 
man States. In 1871 it had a population of 170.5 
per square kilometer (1 square kilometer = 0.386 
square miles), and this at the taking of the last 
census in 1905, had increased to 300.7 per square 
kilometer. The populations of the three large cit- 
ies, Leipzig, Dresden, and Chemnitz, were, respec- 
tively, 8,830, 7,659, and 6,149 per square kilo- 
meter. 

Next to Saxony, the most densely populated 
parts of the German Empire are the Rhine Prov- 
ince of Prussia, with 238 inhabitants per square 
kilometer, and the Principality of Reuss the Elder, 
with 223 per square kilometer. The average for 
the entire Empire is 112 per square kilometer. 


A recent number of the Youth’s Companion says 
that so many people have patronized the free pub- 
lic library in the Jewish district of Brooklyn, that 
work on the new building has been stopped. The 
architects are drawing plans for a larger building 
than was originally designed. On Washington’s 
birthday, when the men had a holiday, the tempo- 
rary library was crowded all day long and a wait- 
ing line was formed outside. “So long,” contin- 
ues the Companion, “as immigrants are so eager 
for learning, they will not endanger American in- 
stitutions.” 
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Consul-General William Harrison Bradley writes 
from Montreal that Canada has spent $91,000,000 
in canal construction, and is now expending 
$1,730,000 annually for further improvements. 
Last year over 51,000,000 tons of freight were 
transported thru the canals. 

The foreign trade of Germany for January 
shows in a marked degree. the reversal of busi- 
ness prosperity. Imports dropped to 3,644,000 
tons, as compared with 4,194,000 tons for Janu- 
ary, 1907, and 4,578,000 tons for January, 1906. 
Exports dropped to 3,168,000 tons, against 3,264,- 
000 tons in January a year ago, and 3,611,000 tons 
in January two years ago. 


Germany as an Educator of the World 


Consul Robert J. Thompson, writing from Han- 
over, says that one of the highest evidences of a 
nation’s ethical standing among the people of the 
world is the foreign demand for its literature, its 
technical studies, and its scientific investigations. 
In connection with this fact he adduces the follow- 
ing figures on the foreign book trade of Germany: 


While the German trade statistics in this partic- 
ular respect are incomplete, nevertheless the esti- 
mate of 42,012,520 books sent by German publish- 
ers to foreign countries in 1907 is fairly figured 
out. 

The statistics show that 12,731,100 kilos (kilo 
= 2.2 pounds) were exported from the German 
market, 5,946,300 of which went to Austria-Hun- 
gary, 1,755,200 to Switzerland, 1,055,700 to Euro- 
pean Russia, 1,007,900 to the United States, 639,- 
600 to France, 527,500 to the Netherlands, 384,100 
to England, 206,200 to Belgium, 204,400 to Swe- 
den, 171,400 to Denmark, and 1,713 to Italy. To 
these figures 50 per cent. more is added as having 
gone thru the mails and included in the trade sta- 
tistics mentioned. There was thus in all 19,096,- 
650 kilos, or 42,100,475 pounds, of books sent 
abroad. The valuation of this branch of German 
export is placed at 75,000,000 marks ($17,850,- 
000), and the number of separate volumes figured 
at an average of 1 pound each at 42,100,475. 


Peat Briquettes 


A German engineer, writing upon the subject 
of making use of peat as fuel, says: 

“Many attempts, unfortunately accompanied 
with negative results, have hitherto been made to 
utilize peat beds by converting peat into coal. The 
cost of producing peat briquettes and peat coal 
were out of all proportion to the price of common 
fuel. The chief reason for all previous failures 
may be attributed to the fact that the ordinary 
drying processes have not removed a sufficient 
portion of the water. The vegetable cells holding 
the water yield up their contents only if they are 
burst. Various methods have been employed for 
bursting the cell tissue. These have proved to be 
too expensive. 

“A recent manner of production has the merit 
of less expense. It consists essentially in burst- 
ing the vegetable cells by an appropriate treat- 

ment of the peat ina vacuum. A vacuum adapted 
to practical purposes may be attained by the em- 
ployment of two kettles connected by a pipe. Ket- 
tle 1 is heated to 28° C. The vegetable cells of 
peat burst at this vacuum temperature. On open- 
ing the cock of the pipe to kettle 2 half of the 
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vacuum—supposing the contents of both to be the 
same—passes from kettle 1 into kettle 2, and half 
of the air in kettle 2 pours into kettle 1. The 
peat contained in kettle 2 is now treated in the 
same manner, so that half of the vacuum may 
constantly be turned to practical account. In the 
meantime, the peat in kettle 1 can be removed and 
transported to a press, where most of the mois- 
ture is eliminated. Finally, it can be desiccated 
in storehouses, and in a short time the water con- 
tents have been reduced to 10 per cent.” 





Americans in China 


In reply to frequent inquiries as to opportuni- 
ties at coast ports and in the Chinese interior for 
young Americans, professionally or commercially 
trained, or otherwise, Consul-General Amos P. 
Wilder, of Hongkong, furnishes the following in- 
formation : 


It is true that American interests can only be 
built up in the Orient by having Americans here 
to push them, and it may seem incongruous for a 
consul, whose first business is the extension of 
American trade, to chill the ardor of young 
Americans whose eyes are turned toward these 
awakening districts of the globe; yet a frank dis- 
cussion of the conditions will enable those who in- 
sist on coming to know in advance something of 
what awaits them, while it may deter others, 
whose Oriental experience would only spell disap- 
pointment and perhaps worse. 

There are not a few Americans holding fair po- 
sitions in the Orient who would gladly quit if they 
had the passage-money home and a position await- 
ing them there, and others, who have no regular 
employment, are steadily going downhill. Making 
up purses to get “nationals” home is a part of the 
day’s work for men of all countries. If a man is 
at all unsteady in his habits, or even if he is weak 
and easily led, he should keep away from the 
Orient. Freedom from restraint and from super- 
vision, climate, the “chit” system under which 
I. O. U.’s are substituted for cash in all transac- 
tions, expensive sports, gambling, and other dan- 
gers combine to undermine young men from other 
countries. Their number is limited in each com- 
munity, and they are deprived of the social super- 
vision and uplift of entertainment in good houses. 
There are American firesides in these cities where 
the high standards of cordiality and kindly inter- 
est of the homeland are conserved; they do what 
they can for our young men, but the number of 
such is so small (Shanghai, to an extent, except- 
ed), the life so intense, and the population so 
shifting, that young men are thrown on their own 
resources. 

To do legitimate business in the East in these 
days calls for large capital and expert knowledge. 
Only a most clever business man could come to the 
East without connections and with only a little 
money and get an independent footing. He has to 
compete with firms of other nations who have long 
been schooled in foreign business. He has to deal 
with the Chinese, who are second to none in busi- 
ness capacity. 

The cost of living for a foreigner in one of these 
ports is beyond anything that an average Ameri- 
can can understand. In the United States it is 
possible for a young man to live quietly in a re- 
spectable boarding-house, save his money, and 
eventually own a business. In these parts he 
must either live with the Europeans or with the 
natives, and the European mode of life here is very 
expensive. 
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The half-dozen large American concerns that 
maintain staffs in these ports select their men 
carefully, give them some home training, and have 
them physically examined before they are appoint- 
ed. Such a coming is different from a start made 
without a connection, with a vague hope of “find- 
ing something” before one’s money gives out. In 
the latter case, nine times out of ten, distress and 
likely ruin await the newcomer. 

American engineers and railway experts occa- 
sionally get employment in China. The later idea 
among the Chinese is to employ only their own 
people in such work, and an increasing number of 
properly trained young Chinese are presenting 
themselves. Some of the constructions are financed 
by English or French capital, and the practice in 
these is to employ only men of their own nation- 
alities. Trained female nurses can usually find 
situations, but the life is so different from that at 
home that, even if they succeed financially, they 
will not likely be happy. Sir Robert Hart, one of 
the most suecessful foreigners who ever came to 
China, and who has spent his life in the highest 
positions, dissuades Americans, with their home 
opportunities, from coming here, and says that 
had he his life to live over again he would elect 
a career in his native land. 


The World’s Sugar Production 


An estimate by the British Board of Trade of 
the sugar production of the world for 1906 makes 
a total of 14,312,716 long tons, of which 7,317,472 
tons were cane and 6,995,244 tons beet, the pro- 
duction of both kinds advancing practically at the 
same rate since 1898. In the production of cane 
sugar, British India had the largest output of 
2,223,400 tons, and in beet sugar Germany ranked 
first, with an output of 2,362,187 tons. In con- 
sumption of sugar per head Australia stands first 
at 129 pounds, the United States coming next 
with 89 pounds, and the United Kingdom follow- 
ing at 81 pounds. 


The Clean Grocery 


The Woman’s Home Companion is conducting a 
eampaign for the clean grocery. The editors have 
been able to show not only that there is a vast 
difference in the way the clean grocer and the un- 
clean grocer keep their goods and their shops, but 
furthermore that the careless grocer sells inferior 
goods and charges more for them in the long run 
than does the clean grocer for high-grade prod- 
ucts. 

Here is the result of one test made by one of the 
editors. The accuracy of the result is backed up 
by numerous other examples: 


SALES SLIP FROM UNTIDY STORE. 
75 cents 


‘ec 


1 tb premium mixed tea 
1 Ib Our Own coffee (M. & J.)...... 34 
4 lb American cheese 9 
1 pkg. macaroni 
1 salmon 
DH ID CUEEE oo nce ciccccsccce 12 
34 Ib gr. sugar 
1 jar sweet pickles 
1 bt. vanilla 
4 doz. lemons 
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SALES SLIP FROM MODEL STORE. ; 
1 Ib mixed tea, No. 3 quality 63 cents 
1 Ib mocha and Java coffee (gr.).... 30 “ 
4 Ib American cheese 9 
1 pkg. macaroni 
1 salmon 


34 Ib gr. sugar 

1 jar sweet pickles 
1 bt. vanilla 

4 doz. lemons 


“Home, School and Vacation” 
By ARTHUR GILMAN, 


Founder of the Gilman School, Cambridge, Mass. 


It is one of the encouraging facts of to-day that 
many women who have graduated from college 
are giving themselves to authorship. This is es- 
pecially true of graduates of Radcliffe College, and 
the good that is to come to the social union can be 
imagined when we contemplate the long lists of 
men who have written important books after pass- 
ing thru Harvard College. We shall now get an- 
other view of many subjects that have been treated 
heretofore by men only. Women from Radcliffe 
have already written important historical and sci- 
entific monographs, but when they enter the do- 
main of literature and education they begin to 
treat subjects that they are specially fitted to dis- 
cuss. 

Mrs. Annie Winsor Allen spent more than the 
usual four years in Radcliffe College. That she 
has made a careful study of education, and spe- 
cially that she is a mother who has had experience 
as a teacher, makes it unusually appropriate that 
she should discuss for the advantage of other 
mothers and of teachers the topics at the head of 
this article which form the title of an attractive 
volume published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. , 

Mothers are the child’s natural teachers, but the 
mother usually begins with no experience, and in 
the end has only the experience that comes from 
her own limited sphere of observation. She is apt 
to say to herself: “I apply commonsense to the 
subject,” which is the natural remark of the un- 
trained, who go so far sometimes as to deprecate 
training. The teacher who becomes a mother has 
experience with scores or hundreds of children of ° 
varied circumstances, where the mother has a 
knowledge of but one, or at best, of a very few. 
We should therefore welcome with especial cordi- 
ality such a book as this. 

Without going into detail we mention Mrs. Al- 
len’s discussion of “Pedagogic Theories,” in her 
fifth chapter. It would be well for some of our 
“scientific” investigators, who know boys and girls 
in school, but not as mothers or fathers, to study 
this chapter. It presents two sides of some theo- 
ries, and we wish that we had time to make ex- 
tracts, for they are adapted to enlighten the theo- 
rist one after another of whose pet fads are 
brought to the bar of commonsense. Take, for in- 
stance, the remarks about home training and its 
comparison with school training; or the remarks 
about private schools, boarding schools, and ex- 
aminations. There is food for thought on every 


page. 
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Present Day Biography 


A Great Little Woman 
(Condensed from the. Boston Herald) 


“She’s the greatest little woman that New Eng- 
land ever produced,” murmured a gray-haired old 
gentleman who in the farthest corner of the 
parlor at the funeral of Miss Harriet Hosmer in 
her old home at Watertown recently. 

He couldn’t have been thinking merely of the 
statues she had wrought, ranging all the way from 
majestic Zenobia to the tricksiest Puck ever 
dreamed of since Shakespeare dreamed him first. 
For mere appreciation of artistic. merit doesn’t 
make one’s voice break quaveringly and one’s eyes 
grow dim. His gloves wiped misty spectacles 
continually. ae 

Harriet Hosmer was something more than a 
brilliant woman, something rarer than a great 
sculptor; she was a friend par excellence to those 
she cared for, and the loss of the bonne camarade 
was even more deeply mourned than the death of 
the great artist. 

Brave and bright and delightfully original she 
was always. As a child she was nothing in the 
world but a dear little tomboy, who could ride and 
shoot and swim and fish and boat quite as well as 
any boy in the whole town—and who was never so 
happy as when she was doing one or more of these 
things. The athletic girl hadn’t come into her 
own then, and it isn’t hard to imagine how 
shocked the good Watertown ladies were at such 
proceedings. 

“Hattie” didn’t care. She quite forgot carping 
tongues in the joy of riding down the wind on her 
trim black saddle-horse or dreaming along the 
banks of the Charles near her home. 

“T can see boats and boats, long, gleaming ca- 
noes full of Indians,” she used to say as she 
watched the river grow darker and darker in the 
long summer twilights. And the big blue eyes so 
often glowing with sheer physical delight in life 
veiled themselves strangely in a mist of imagin- 
ings. 

The essentially practical side of her showed it- 
self, too. She wanted to see how things were 
made, and to make things herself. 

“You ought to have seen her natural history col- 
lection,” says an old school friend. “She had 
bugs and beetles—oh, my! I don’t know how 
many! And she had squirrels and rabbits and 
small birds, and even an old fat woodchuck that 
she had shot and mounted herself. 

“She was very fond of live animals, too. Did 
you know she had a pet fox? It was a great, 
big, red one, which her father’s hired man caught 
in a trap, and she took a fancy to it, and so she 
kept it—she always did do just what she wanted 
to, anyway. 

“T remember once when I came to see her it was 
a bitterly cold day, and she was walking up and 
down in the snow leading that fox by the chain, 
because, she said, he wanted exercise!” 

“What became of him?” the Herald woman 
asked. 

“She let him go,” said the little lady. “She 
didn’t want to one bit—if she had been like most 
girls she would have cried, I think—and I remem- 
ber just as well what she said: ‘He’s like me, he 
can’t bear to have any one hold him—and so I’!1 
let him go.’ ” 

“When did she do her first modeling?” asked 
the sacrilegious Herald woman. 


“I wish you could have seen it,” she murmured, 
laughing. 

“The whole thing happened in such a funny 
way. Alfred—Hattie’s foster-brother—told me all 
about it afterward. They had gone blueberrying 
and had tramped farther than usual, when all of 
a sudden Hattie stumbled upon a big clay bank. 
It was just as if she’d been looking for it all her 
life. Out went all the berries from her nearly 
full pail, and into the pail went big double-hand- 
fuls of the soft clay. 

“Then she fairly rushed home, sat down on the 
back doorstep, and then and there modelled her 
first figure, a representation of the little, shaggy, 
yellow dog who was at that time her chiefest 
— After that she never forgot the clay 

ank. 

“Why, when she was at boarding-school with 
the rest of us, she made casts of all our hands, and 
they were beautiful. She did one of Mrs. Sedg- 
wick’s, I know—she was our head mistress—and 
I remember that Mrs. Sedgwick said it was ‘truly 
exquisite,’ and wound it all over with the soft, 
smooth, silver paper she used for her finest laces.” 

After she had left school she studied in Boston 
with a Mr. Stephenson for a while, and then went 
to take a course in anatomy at the St. Louis Medi- 
cal College. While there she visited the Dakota 
mag and smoked the pipe of peace with their 
chief. 

“He’s much more interesting than a good many 
men I’ve known,” she commented afterward with 
a twinkle, “for when he hasn’t anything to say 
he doesn’t say it!” 

After her return from St. Louis she did her 
first original work in marble. -It was in the square 
“studio” which her father had built for her in one 
corner of the big dooryard. The work is the head 
of a young girl, and is called “Hesper,” and it is 
really remarkable for a first attempt. All the quiet 
evening dreams by the river seem gathered into 
the stillness of the face. Not the least remarkable 
thing about it is the fact that Miss Hosmer herself 
chipped all the marble, instead of employing a 
workman to copy her plaster conceptions, as is 
usually done. 

“Now I’m ready for Rome,” she said, after she 
had finished. 

“But, my dear,” asked one of her old friends, 
“won’t you be lonely away off there in a strange 
land without any of your friends?” 

“T can be happy anywhere with good health and 
a bit of marble,” she smiled back. 

So the pilgrim fared the sea to her City Beauti- 
ful, and in due season the reward of all faithful 
pilgrims came to her. First of all, John Gibson 
became her teacher, and rapturously she wrote 
home: “The dearest wish of my heart is accom- 
plished.” 

She lived in a room once occupied by Canova, 
and naively expressed the hope “that some of his 
genius may be left there for me.” 

It was soon apparent that she possessed plenty 
of genius of her own, and splendid commissions 
came to her. Personal honors, too, were heaped 
upon her; decorations from ruling princes, and 
jewels from English ladies. Perhaps best of all 
were the snontaneous instances of recognition by 
masters of her craft. 

The Czar of Russia presented her with a won- 
derful scarf, in the middle of which blazed a huge 
diamond; Lady Ashburton, her dearest friend in 
England, gave her a beautiful diamond-encrusted 
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heart. She cared very little for the personal glory 
of such distinctions, and for years most of them 
have been in the London vaults of her friend, J. 
Pierpont Morgan, where, likewise, is her will, if 
she left one. 

The loveliest part of her life must have been the 
wonderful people she knew. For to her, Thack- 
eray and Carlyle and Hawthorne and the Brown- 
ings weren’t just names; they were actual living, 
loving people, whom she had dined with and talked 
to and enjoyed as one enjoys one’s dearest friends. 

Garibaldi perhaps told her of his plans for free 
Italy. She may have been in Mr. Storey’s studio 
when Hawthorne conceived the idea of “The 
Marble Faun.” She saw little Marion Crawford 
before he was old enough to read, much less write, 
stories. Everywhere, she was welcomed for her 
conversation and her vivid personal charm. 

She was always busy. And that accounts for 
her peculiarities of dress. She could work much 


more easily in short skirts, loose jackets, and roll- 
ing collars, with the consequent freedom of move- 
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ment, than in the more conventional feminine at- 
tire. She had beautiful dresses—many of them— 
when she wished to wear them. She had a beau- 
tiful white neck and arms, and the shortness of 
her curly brown locks only added to her delightful 
piquancy as she appeared at Lady Ashburton’s 
famous dinners. 

Then the break came. She had been interested 
always in mechanics and their practical applica- 
tion, and some thirty years ago she declared her- 
self to be on the point of perfecting a machine 
which, by the use of the permanent magnet, ac- 
cording to astronomical laws, would create a new 
kind of motive power that should be perpetual. 

The very last months of her life she spent in 
the home of Charles Gray, a Watertown jeweler, 
because she thought his mechanical assistance 
would aid her in the actual construction of her 
machine. She went with him to his summer home 
in Bolton, Mass., and, altho she was 78 years old, 
she still worked on indefatigably thru the hot 
summer months. 





Good Citizenship---Questions Answered 


When is the next Presidential election, and how 
will the President be elected? 

The next Presidential election will take place on 
Tuesday, November 3, 1908. 

The President and Vice-President of the United 
States are chosen by “electors” in each State, who 
are chosen by the qualified voters thereof by bal- 
lot, on the first Tuesday after the first Monday of 
November in every fourth year preceding the year 
in which the Presidential term expires. 

The United States Constitution prescribes that 
each State shall appoint in such manner as the 
legislature may direct, a number of electors equal 
to the number of senators and representatives to 
which the State is entitled in Congress. No per- 
son holding an office of trust or profit under the 
United States shall be an elector. 

The Constitution requires that the day when 
electors are chosen shall be the same thruout the 
United States. At the beginning of our history 
most of the electors were chosen by the legisla- 
tures of their respective States, the people having 
no direct participation in their choice. In all the 
States, now, however, the electors are chosen by 
the people on a general State ticket. 

The manner in which the chosen electors meet 
and ballot for a President and Vice-President of 
the United States is provided for in Article XII of 
the Constitution, and is as follows: 

The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves; they shall name in their ballots 
the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice-President; and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, 
and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of Government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. 


The same article of the Constitution prescribes 
the mode in which Congress shall count the ballots 
of the electors and announce the result thereof : 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the cer- 
tificates, and the votes shall then be counted; the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be President, if such number be a majority of the 


whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in 
choosing the President the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority 
of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
the House of Representatives shall not choose a President, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the Presi- 
dent. The person having the greatest number of votes 
for Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list the Senate shall choose 
the Vice-President; a quorum for the purpose shall con- 
sist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and 
a majority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
choice. 

The procedure of the two houses, in case the re- 
turns of the election of electors from any State are 
disputed, is provided in the “Electoral Count” act, 
passed by the Forty-ninth Congress. This act di- 
rects that the electors shall meet and give their 
votes on the second Monday in January and the 
second Wednesday in February succeeding the 
meeting of the electors. 


The Senawe Canal 


On the Panama Canal the work has progressed 
during the summer of 1907 most smoothly and 
satisfactorily. The United States Government has 
finally given up the idea of constituting itself a 
business corporation for the’ prosecution of the 
work. The actual work of construction is in 
charge of a United States Army engineer, Major 
Goethals, and an astute and experienced politi- 
cian, ex-Senator Blackburn of Kentucky, controls 
the government of the “Canal Zone” and relations 
with the Republic of Panama. The amount of 


‘work actually performed during the year has ex- 


ceeded the estimates, and no serious difficulty is 
exverienced in obtaining an abundant supply of 
laborers of all classes. 
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Current History of the United States 


By Maup ELMER KINGSLEY, Maine 


II. The Year in Latin America. 


Relations With Foreign Powers 


I. The Japanese Question. 
(1) The arrangement made early in the year, 


by which, in return for the cessation of of- 
fensive official discrimination against Jap- 
anese residents of San Francisco, the Jap- 
anese Government agreed to issue no 
passports for Japanese laborers to the 
mainland of the United States, has been 
observed in good faith by both sides; but 
as a permanent basis of future relations it 
satisfies neither. 

(a) The Japanese Government refuses to 
assent to a treaty which denies to Jap- 
anese subjects privileges enjoyed in the 
United States by the subjects of any 
other nation. 

While the United States Government 
claims that the question of immigration 
into American territory is, for the Uni- 
ted States, purely a question of domestic 
policy. 


(6) 


(2) Review of the Situation. 


(a) Some petty outbreaks of anti-Japanese 
feeling in San Francisco in the early sum- 
mer served as a pretext for the opposition 
party in Japanese politics to attempt to 
force the hand of the Government in the 
direction of a more decided policy. 

(b) Attitude of the Japanese Government. 

(1) The Japanese Government, however, 
seems to realize that the anti-Japanese 
feeling on the Pacific coast is based on 
a racial antipathy which no governmen- 
tal measures can eradicate, and has 
shown no disposition to magnify, official- 
ly, unpleasant incidents beyond their real 
importance. 

(2) This view of the situation has been 
strengthened by the riots which occurred 
in Vancouver, in the month of Septem- 
ber, when, under the flag of Japan’s clos- 
est ally, far graver outrages were com- 
mitted on Japanese subjects than any 
which have been reported in the United 
States. 

(c) Attitude of the Japanese people. 

(1) It is evident, however, that an idea pre- 

vails among the masses of the Japanese 

people that a war with the United States 
would be a profitable enterprise for Japan. 


(3) The Atlantic Fleet. 


(a) To remove all reasonable ground for 
such an opinion, the United States Gov- 
ernment has resolved to send its “Atlan- 
tic Fleet” of sixteen modern battleships 
to the California coast via the Straits of 
Magellan. This fleet is by far the most 
powerful naval force ever assembled in 
the Pacific Ocean. The cruise of the 
fleet is announced officially to be one of 
practice and practical study of problems 
of naval warfare; and the inconvenient 
route around South America has been 
preferred to the cheaper and safer pas- 
sage via the Suez Canal to avoid the an- 
pearance of a demonstration in Asiatic 
waters. 


(1) 


The year 1907 has been, in Latin America, 
the most peaceful since the downfall of 
Spanish dominion in these regions. In the 
early part of the year, hostilities broke out 
among the small Republics of Central 
America; but, thru the influence of the 
United States and Mexico, a truce was de- 
clared which a conference of all the States, 
to be held in Washington in November and 
December, is expected to make the basis 
of lasting peace. It would seem that the 
Latin Americans have at last learned the 
folly of wasting their resources in frivo- 
lous international wars and still more friv- 
olous revolutions, and have determined to 
devote themselves to commercial develop- 
ment. The example of the United States 
has had much to do with this reformation, 
and the precepts of American diplomats 
have helped; but jealousy and fear of the 
United States have counted for much. The 
professions of the American Government 
that the United States covets no territory 
and will never use armed force to support 
commercial expansion, are fully credited. 
But the readiness of the United States to 
sustain order in Cuba, to satisfy the credi- 
tors of Dominica, and to encourage the 
secession of Panama from Colombia, have 
awakened the Latin Americans to what 
they believe to be a great danger to their 
race and distinctive civilization. 


III. Relations of the United States with the Euro- 


(1) 


pean Powers. 
Peace conference at The Hague. 


(a) Conference a failure so far as direct 


results were concerned. 


(It had been hoped that this conference would 
find a way to limit armaments, particularly naval 
armaments, and to establish a permanent tribunal 
for the adjudication of disputes between nations. 
This hope was disappointed.) 


(2) 


Reasons for failure. 


(a) The other maritime nations of Europe 


(b) 


(c) 


(1) 


would not agree to maintain a status quo 
in the matter of naval armaments, which 
would amount to a formal recognition 
of the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 
The proposition of a great tribunal to 
settle international disputes was defeated 
by the opposition of the smallest nations, 
who feared that the international court, 
in which they. would have little or no 
representation, would be for them a 
mere police court before which they 
would be ignominiously dragged, if ever 
their national aspirations prompted them 
to break the peace. 

Situation of affairs as revealed by the 
Conference. 

It developed the fact that, altho there is, 
among the nations of the earth, much 
‘jealousy and distrust of each other and 
a disposition in some quarters to use 
armed force in the struggle for commer- 
cial supremacy, there is, nowhere, any 
desire for military glory, and that the 
old national antipathies and feuds are 
fast losing their importance as factors in 
international relations. 








Animal Stories. 
Bibliography 


“First and Second Jungle Books,” Rudyard Kipling. 


“Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings,’ Joel Chandler 
Harris; published by D. Appleton & Co. 

“Uncle Remus,” and “Nights with Uncle Remus,” by the 
same author; published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Biography of a Grizzly,” and “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” by Ernest Thompson-Seton. 


Method 


Select the most graphic and dramatic incidents 
from the books named above and partly tell and 
partly read them to children as a basis for their 
composition work. Encourage the pupils to choose 
their own topics and write their own impressions 
of the stories, so that their papers may have orig- 
inality and individuality. Keep the compositions 
short, so that the majority of the children can 
read their papers to their classmates for enter- 
tainment and for comparison of method. Have 
one or two compositions written at the board each 
day for exacting criticism. In these watch for 
improvements thru the combination or separation 
of sentences; in the choice of words; in the rela- 
tion of pronoun to antecedent, as well as in mat- 
ters pertaining to paragraphing, capitalization, 
punctuation and spelling. 


Material 


From time immemorial the beast tale has been 
a favorite means of preaching a truth or furnish- 
ing entertainment. Many tales of olden times, 
such as the fables of AXsop, have come down to 
us, but no less popular than these are the modern 
tales by Rudyard Kipling and Thompson-Seton, 
and the new yet old ones by “Uncle Remus.” 


Each of these modern groups of stories has its 
own value. In the “Jungle Books,” for example, Mr. 
Kipling not only surrounds us with fascinating 
pictures of the jungle, which he makes vividly 
real, but he gives us a delicate and keen satire on 
human society. The children who read these 
books are not learning of animal life except nom- 
inally. They are rather, in a delightfully uncon- 
scious way, obtaining a knowledge of the rela- 
tionships which lie at the basis of society,—of 
such things as the results of loyalty, treachery, 
and social co-operation; the consequences of ob- 
serving or breaking the “law”; and the superior- 
ity of brains to brute force. The children are also 
gaining an idea of human character, for the ani- 
mals are of all types. Old Baloo, the sleepy 
brown bear, represents the kindly, good-natured 
man who is always ready with advice; Bagheera, 
the panther, is the sleek-spoken man who makes a 
devoted friend but who is dangerous as an enemy; 
and Father and Mother Wolf represent the good 
father and mother, loyal and devoted. In Thomp- 
son-Seton and Uncle Remus there is also but lit- 
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tle or no attempt to represent the animals as they 
are. Just as Mr. Kipling uses the animals as ma- 
terial for satire, Mr. Thompson-Seton uses them 
for romance, and Mr. Harris, in his Uncle Remus, 
to give us the folk view of the animal. Here 
again it is human society and not animal life 
which forms the theme. 


If the “Jungle Books” have been chosen for the 
basis of the composition work, the following sto- 
ries may be partly told and partly read to the 
class, with the omission of whole incidents when 
necessary. In the Wolf’s Cave, pages 1 to 14; 
Council Rock, pages 14 to 22; Mowgli’s Friends, 
22 to 27; The Red Flower, 27 to 42; Mowgli’s 
Farewell, 41 to 48; The Capture, 53 to 60; The 
Pursuit, 60 to 70; The Hunger Dance, 79 to 88; 
Tiger! Tiger! 110 to 127. 


For their composition work upon these, lead the 
children to give their impressions of the stories 
in a variety of forms. They can picture various 
scenes, give their ideas of the prineipal charac- 
ters, tell the causes of the different events, or put 
the story in dramatic form. It will be found that 
by using the form of writing prompted by the 
stories themselves and by the mood of the chil- 
dren, a great variety will be employed. 


The stories are all rich in material for descrip- 
tion. For example, the story of Mowgli’s adop- 
tion by the wolves may suggest a picture of the 
jungle with its tangles of foliage and depths of 
impenetrable gloom, relieved only by the wood- 
cutter’s fire. As the things of interest in this 
scene the children will want to describe the naked 
brown baby as he toddles up a hillside to a wolf’s 
cave, and the tiger as he burns his feet. For va- 
riety, the same description may be made to appeal 
to the sense of hearing rather than to that of 
sight. In this case the pupil who has chosen the: 
task will wish to tell of the purring and snarling 
of the tiger, the snapping and crashing of the un- 
derbrush as the father and mother of the child 
make their escape, the crackling of the fire, and 
the contented gurgling of the baby as it walks 
away. This pupil will also want to tell of the 
less distinct sounds suggested by the scene, the 
general hum of insects, the murmur of the “little 
river,” the occasional howl of a distant wolf or 
the trumpeting of a wild elephant. The same 
story may suggest a scene within the wolf’s cave, 
the crowding figures of the wolves in half-distin- 
guished outlines, but with gleaming eyes, the cubs 
snuggled close to their mother, and in their midst 
a little brown baby laughing and cooing while the 
shadow of the tiger darkens the entrance to the 
cave. 


Similarly the story of the adoption of the cubs 
on Council Rock makes excellent material for de- 
scription, but in this story, while the attention of 
the student is mainly absorbed in making definite 
and vivid pictures, a narrative form may be used. 
Let the pupils picture the wolves gathered on the 
circular rock in the moonlight with the cubs in 
the midst for inspection, but let them tell also of 
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the ceremony in which Akela, the leader of the 
pack, commands the wolves in bell-like tones to 
“look well.” Let them tell also of the prowling 
Shere Khan, the tiger, of the trouble over Mow- 
gli’s adoption, and of his defense by Baloo, the 
brown bear, and by Bagheera, the smooth-spoken 
panther. 


The stories are rich in material for description, 
but they are equally rich in material for narra- 
tion. There is danger, however, in laying too 
great an emphasis on this form, for the tendency 
is to let it drift into mere aimless reproduction. 
To prevent this haye it used always to show some 
point, such as how Mowgli learned the law of the 
jungle, how Baloo and Bagheera proved them- 
selves good friends to Mowgli, or what caused 
Mowgli to turn to the village. Select only those 
things which can be briefly and effectively han- 
dled by the children, for, owing to the fatigue 
which they cause, long papers tend to carelessness 
in composition and writing. They also lead the 
children into a dislike for the subject. 


Closely allied to the narrative form is the dra- 
matic scene, altho it must confine itself to telling 
what it can of the story thru the conversation of 
the characters. To illustrate what is meant by 
this form, take the scenes when Mowgli frightens 
the wolves with a burning branch and where he 
says farewell to Father and Mother Wolf. The 
first one occurs after Shere Khan, the tiger, has 
caused so much trouble among the wolves that 
Mowgli is driven to the village first for fire in 
order to protect himself and his friends from 
Shere Khan’s following. It comes just after he 
has resolved to go to live among men. If we 
make a few changes in the original text of the 
Jungle Book we have the following dramatic 
form :— 


Scene—A circular rock in the jungle about which are 
gathered the wolves. 

Characters—Mowgli, with a pot of coals and a dead 
branch; Bagheera the panther; Akela the leader of the 
pack, who has missed in the kill; Shere Khan the tiger. 

Bagheera (In an undertone, as Mowgli thrusts the dead 
branch into the fire and whirls it over his head among 
the cowering wolves)—Save Akela from death. He was 
ever thy friend. 

Mowgli—Good! I see that ye are dogs! I go from 
you to my own people—if they be my own people. The 
jungle is shut to me and I must forget your talk and 
your companionship; but I will be more merciful than ye 
are. Because I was all but your brother in blood, I prom- 
ise that when I am a man among men I will not betray 
ye to men as ye have betrayed me. But here is a debt 
to pay before I go. (Catching Shere Khan by the chin.) 
Up, dog! Up when a man speaks, or I will set your coat 
ablaze. Thus we beat dogs when we are men, thus and 
thus! Stir a whisker and I ram the Red Flower down 
thy gullet. 


Shere Khan—Let me go. 


Mowgli—Pah! Singed jungle-cat—go now! But re- 
member when next I come to Council Rock it will be with 
thy hide on my head. For the rest Akela goes free to live 
as he pleases. Ye will not kill him because it is not my 
will. Nor will ye sit here longer lolling your tongues out. 
Go as dogs whom I drive out—thus! go! (The wolves 
leave howling, all but Mowgli’s friends.) 


' Bagheera—The faithless ones have left. 


Mowgli (in alarm at his own tears, the first he has ever 
shed)—What is it? What is it? I do not wish to leave 
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the jungle, and I do not know what this is. Am I dying, 
Bagheera? . 

Bagheera—No, Little Brother. Those are only tears 
such as men use. Now I know thou art a man, and a 
man’s cub no longer. The jungle is shut indeed to thee 
henceforward. Let them fall, Mowgli; they are only tears. 


Mowgli (after weeping as if his heart would break) — 
Now I will go to men. But first I will say farewell to 
Father and Mother Wolf. 


MOWGLI’S FAREWELL TO FATHER AND MOTHER WOLF 


Scene.—A wolf’s cave in a jungle. 

Characters.—Father and Mother Wolf, four cubs, and 
Mowgli, a naked, scarred, brown boy. 

Mowgli (Weeping on Mother Wolf’s coat)—Ye will not 
forget me? 

Cubs—Never while we can follow a trail. Come to the 
foot of the hill when thou art a man, and we will talk to 
thee; and we will come into the crop-lands to play with 
thee by night. 

Father Wolf—Come soon! Oh, wise little Frog, come 
again soon; for we be old, thy mother and I. : 

Mother Wolf—Come soon, little naked son of mine; for, 
listen, child of man, I loved thee more than ever I loved 
my cubs. 

Mowgli—I will surely come, and.when I come it will be to 
lay out Shere Khan’s hide upon the Council Rock. Do not 
forget me! Tell them in the jungle never to forget me! 


If the children have copies of the Jungle Book 
such a scene could not be used, for it would re- 
quire very little effort from them. If, however, 
the pupils are dependent upon hearing the story 
read by the teacher, they will be forced to creative 
work and the work will be difficult enough. The 
stories of Mowgli’s adoption by the pack from 
pages 16 to 22 and of the escape from the mon- 
keys, pages 85 to 88, make effective scenes. 


The other forms of discourse into which the 
class will drift are exposition and criticism, but 
since these are difficult, the material with which 
they deal must be made tangible. Thru this form 
the class may tell who the different characters in 
the Mowgli stories are, and tell what is admirable 
or condemnable about them. Perhaps the most 
effective way of handling the work on character 
is thru contrasts. Comparisons may be made be- 
tween Akela and Father and Mother Wolf, Baloo 
and Bagheera, Shere Khan and Tabaqui. Put 
these comparisons in the form of problems and let 
the individual children choose the characters they 
wish to compare. Use such questions as these to 
start the children to thinking: Who was worse 
for an enemy, Tabaqui or Shere Khan? Who 
would you choose for your friend, in time of 
trouble, Baloo or Bagheera? For what different 
reasons did Mowgli admire Akela, Father and 
Mother Wolf? The children will need to be cau- 
tioned about making their papers clear, for, un- 
less their attention is called to it, they will not use 
enough detail to make their points apparent. They 
need to tell who the characters are about which 
they are writing, to name their characteristics as 
they contrast them and to give proofs of these 
characteristics by citmg incidents. 


Besides writing upon the characters, the class 
may write. reviews of the story, keeping in mind 
that the purpose of this latter form should be to 
give an idea of the book or story as a whole. In 
order to accomplish this end the first paragraph 
may give a general idea of the story, those that 
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immediately follow enlarge upon the ideas men- 
tioned in the first paragraph, and the last summa- 
rize the impression given by the work. The lead- 
ing interest should give the key to the review. 
Sometimes this will be the study of some charac- 
ters, sometimes the story itself, and sometimes it 
may be both, or the recounting of some typical in- 
cident. The following review may serve to illus- 
trate one form which the children can use. 


THE MOWGLI STORIES—A REVIEW 


If you imagine a jungle in India where the 
tiger hunts and the wolf has his cave, you will 
have the setting of the Mowgli stories in the 
“Jungle Books” by Rudyard Kipling. It was in 
such a place that a little brown boy lived with 
wolves for foster parents and with four wolf cubs 
for his brothers. 


The story begins with an account of how Mow- 
gli, the brown boy, is deserted by his own father 
and mother when they are pursued by a tiger, and 
how he came to be adopted by the wolves, and 
then it tells of his many adventures among the 
animals. He is taken into the wolf pack, but 
trouble arises over his initiation, for the tiger 
who had pursued his parents claims the child, 
who was then only a toddling baby, as his quarry. 
He is befriended by Bagheera, a panther, and by 
Baloo, a sleepy brown bear, who later becomes 
his teacher of the laws of the jungle. He is at 
one time carried off thru the tree-tops by the 
monkey people, and is rescued only with great dif- 
ficulty by Baloo and Bagheera, thru aid of Kaa, 
a large python. Kaa charms the monkeys by 
weaving his body into huge melting triangles, oozy 
squares and soft mounds while Mowgli’s friends, 
almost charmed themselves, get him away. At 
another time the tiger causes such a feud among 
the wolves that Mowgli is obliged to go to the vil- 
lage to obtain the “red flower” which blossoms 
upon a stick when it is thrust into it. He saves 
his friends by frightening his enemies with this 
flower, which was no more nor less than fire. La- 
ter he goes to the village to live among men. Here 
he serves as a herder of cattle. It is at this time, 
by stampeding the cattle, that he rids the jungle 
of his old enemy the tiger. 


The story goes on from adventure to adventure, 
but perhaps the most interesting part of it is the 
description of the characters. All are made to 
seem real; some are lovable and good, and others 


are underhanded and evil. Mother Wolf cares 
for the little naked baby when it comes to her as 
tenderly as she does for her own cubs. She is 
ready to fight the fiercest beast to save him from 
danger. Old Baloo is ever on the watch for his 
favorite pupil, and Bagheera, the proud one, faces 
disgrace to rescue him from the monkeys. On the 
other hand, there are the characters like Tabaqui 
the jackal, who is the talebearer, and the tiger 
who causes the feud, who are evil-minded and 
troublesome. 


In the preceding paragraphs this article has 
endeavored to show how variety of form may be 
obtained in the composition work by looking at 
the Jungle Stories from different points of view. 
Description developed when we turned our atten- 
tion to the setting, narration and dramatization 
from this plot, and exposition, the character 
sketch and review from impressions of the charac- 
ters and the story taken as a whole. 
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The Thompson-Seton stories may be handled 
in a similar way, but care should be made in this 
selection of material so that the most harrowing 
scenes are omitted. For example, the story otf 
Raggybug and the black snake may be used, but 
the death of Mollie Cottontail should not be given. 
Similarly the story of Mother Partridge and the 
Fox, and the story of Brownie may be taken from 
Redruff, but much of the rest passed over. From 
the Biography of a Grizzly use the description of 
Mother Grizzly and her cubs in Chapter One, 
Mabb’s night alone, his encounters with the black 
bear, the story of his bath and his adventures in 
National Park, but omit the story of the Indians. 


Thruout the work aim for a definite, graphic 
expression of ideas, making the class see that the 
one purpose of form is to make thought clear. 
Begin the work with the study of particular inci- 
dents. End it with a more general paper, such 
as the following written by a little girl in sixth 
grade: 


Johnny Bear 


The story of “ Johnny Bear,” which was written by Mr. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton, is about a little bear who was: 
always getting into trouble. His mother thought her son 
could do no wrong, though even while she was fighting a 
big grizzly for insulting Johnny, he would climb to the 
topmost branch of some tree near by and mock his mother. 
At last one day Johnny wandered away from his mother, 
and a cook from a hotel near where Johnny lived found 
him and kept him for a pet. Nearly every one in the 
hotel grew attached to him, and several offered large sums 
of money in order to own him, but the cook would not 
part with him. But one day she had to part with him, 
for poor little Johnny fell ill and grew worse until he 
died. The cook felt badly, because Johnny was so cute 
and belonged to her. I like the story because it is told 
so as to be amusing in some places and sad in others. 


Uncle Remus does not make as good a basis for 
composition work as the other books mentioned 
here, for the children should not be asked to re- 
produce the dialect and it is that which gives the 
stories half their charm. The book should be used 
mainly for recreational purposes, merely to make 
the children laugh, but occasionally a story may 
be read as a basis for a review or as a character 
sketch. Such reviews as this may be written :— 


All of the Brer Rabbit stories by Uncle Remus tell of 
how Brer Rabbit who, tho usually foolhardy, usually gets 
ahead of the other animals. In the story of “Brer Wolf 
Says Grace” we have an account of how the crafty little 
rabbit deceives the self-assured and over-confident Brer 
Wolf at the very moment that the wolf thinks he has 
the rabbit safely within his power. 

The way it happens is this: On the way home from a 
party one day, Brer Rabbit finds a basket full of greens 
in the middle of the big road. He looks up the road and 
down the road and sees no one coming, so creeps up to the 
basket and takes a nibble and then a bite of the greens 
and then jumps into the basket “kerblam,” landing on 
old Brer Wolf hid in the bottom. Brer Rabbit makes ex- 
cuses and tries to escape, but Brer Wolf has_his prey and 
does not intend to let him go. Brer Rabbit resolves to 
prevent his own “sacrifice,” so begins to beg Brer Wolf to- 
sacrifice him, if he has to do it at all, in the right way. 
“How is that?” asks Brer Wolf. Brer Rabbit tells him 
to shut his eyes and fold his hands and say grace. This 
Brer Wolf finally consents to do, and of course the min- 
ute Brer Wolf’s hands are off from him, Brer Rabbit loses: 
no time, but makes good his escape. 
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Folk Dances in the Grammar School ~ 


An excellent summary of the arguments for folk 
dancing among school children was recently pre- 
pared by Miss Harriet Coates for one of the daily 
papers. The progressive teacher knows that folk 
dancing has only arguments in its favor as a 
means of physical culture and of teaching children 
the control and grace of body which is the right 
of every child. It is not always easy, however, to 
convince parents and boards of education of the 
advantages of the folk dancing. A portion of the 
arguments as set forth in the article by Harriet 
Coates is therefore given below: 


There are few modern schools that do not de- 
vote more or less time each day to the training of 
the children’s muscles through calisthenics or 
some simple movements that are known as step 
dancing. 

This teaching is important, for by these exer- 
cises are not only limbs made straight and supple 
but the children attain a grace and poise which can 
rarely be acquired in later years. 

Dancing, when taught for physical develop- 
ment, is not quite by the usual dancing class meth- 
ods. Movements are selected that will give grace 
and physical strength. It is not enough to limber 
up a class of more or less stiff-jointed and clumsy 
youngsters, but chests are to be expanded, backs 
strengthened and lungs given a greater breathing 
power. 

Pupils are unfit for waltzes and two-steps until 
they have gained some control over their rigid 
jerky little bodies ; therefore, they are put through 
simple movements first and gradually acquire the 
more complicated steps. 

The French—in fact, all people of warm coun- 
tries—are more graceful and nimble dancers than 
those farther north. In other activities also their 
motions are usually more graceful and often 
quicker, though as a rule they have not the rugged 
strength nor the powerful stature of the northern 
nations. To attain the best results it is well to 
practise the dances favored in both warm and cold 
climates, the former for grace, the latter for 
strength and vigor. 

Dancing is not only healthful for children, it 
is the best kind of physical exercise for woman. 
It helps her to retain the activity of youth, keeps 
her healthy and vigorous and prevents muscles 
from growing stiff and vital organs sluggish. 

Keep on dancing for exercise, even if you feel 
you have outgrown the age for such youthful 
pleasures. If you do not want to dance in the ball- 
room, at least keep up the steps in some form in 
the privacy of your bedroom. 

With the exception of outdoor sports it is the 
best sort of exercise and keeps one young. What 
is more delightful than to watch a spry old lady 
dancing at some family gathering with the grace 
and almost the activity of her grandchildren? 

In this article, says the writer, I will not dwell 
much on “round dances,” but will treat chiefly 
of those which are of greater value on account of 
the muscular activity they demand. I would not 
have you understand, however, that round dances 
are valueless; they are simply not so useful as 
-more vigorous movements. 

For illustration, dances of a familiar nature 
have been selected because of their well-known 
movements, their simplicity and their usefulness 
as exercise. 


The Highland Fling is a vigorous exercise, as 
the movements bring into action the muscles of 
the leg, arms, in fact those of the entire body. 
This dance may be practised alone, but is more 
interesting when two or more take part. 

Some of the old Bohemian folk dances give 
both strength and grace. Better results are ob- 
tained when boys and girls take part together. 
Otherwise there is often a lack of interest or a ten- 
dency to boisterousness. As the couples move 
backward and forward, salute and cross over, then 
promenade, they are amused enough to forget they 
are dancing for exercise and physical develop- 
ment. 

The Sailor’s Horn Pipe is called by many the 
national dance of England, though some form of 
it is used by sailors all over the world. It does not 
require a partner, but company adds to the inter- 
est. As it is one of the most beneficial of the step 
dances and the various positions assumed insure 
healthy exercise, I will describe some of the move- 
ments that should be practised. 

In the first action the whole body is raised and 
balanced on the toes, the arms being folded over 
the chest. In this attitude the dancer jumps to an 
astride position. This is followed by a two-step, 
which is danced in a circle with the arms on the 
shoulders. 

The second movement is danced on the heels in 
contradistinction to the work on the toes in the 
first action. The head is thrown back and the 
step is accompanied by the hauling down, alter- 
nate motion of the arms, as though pulling down 
a rope. 

The third action consists in springing alter- 
nately on the right and left foot with each step 
flexing the knee of the other at the back, while the 
arms are swung alternately in front of the body 
and behind the back. 

The various movements of this dance are usu- 
ally performed in a circle, and are especially 
adapted for practise where space is limited. A 
well-danced horn pipe gives great control of the 
muscles and strengthens the breathing powers, 
while the length of time it can be kept up, if not 
overdone, is a test of agility. 

The waltz is the basis of most other dances. 
When once attained the accomplishment of other 
steps will be comparatively easy. While it is a less 
vigorous exercise than fancy dances, nothing so 
quickly induces graceful movements and a good 
carriage. 


Public Dental Treatment in German Schools 


Consul E. Theophilus Liefeld makes the follow- 
ing report on the results of the public dental serv- 
ice established in the city schools of Freiburg, 
Germany, on April 2, 1907: 


Up to the end of 1907, on 37 different days 
when examinations were made, 2,478 children 
were treated. The number of extractions was 
3,689, fillings 1,231, new teeth put in 102, and 
roots treated 64. The number of extractions must 
gradually decrease and the fillings increase before 
the real object of this dental clinic will have been 
attained. Of the children examined, only 2 in 
every 1,000 had ever before been treated by a den- 
tist, hence the condition of the mouths of the chil- 
dren was deplorable. 
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Simple Experiments in Physics 


For Grammar Grades 


The Voltaic Cell 


This experiment was given in School No. 147, 
New York City, by Mr. Gombarts, departmental 
teacher of science. The boys came into the room 
notebook in hand. Upon the blackboard was a 
drawing representing the simplest form of the 
voltaic cell. On a table were a glass of water, a 
bottle of diluted sulphuric acid, an oblong piece 
of sheet copper, and one about the same size of 
zinc. The instructor began the recitation by tell- 
ing the pupils something of the experiments made 
by Volta and Galvani. In recognition of the work 
of these two physicists, current electricity is 
sometimes called “voltaic,” sometimes “galvanic.” 

It was explained that the chemical symbol for 
zine is Zn, that for copper Cu (Cu standing for 
the Latin word for copper, cuprum). These two 
—— are called the elements of the voltaic 
cell. 

The piece of copper was placed in the glass of 
water and the pupils were asked to observe the 
result. They replied that there was no action. 
— piece of zinc was also inserted, with like re- 
sult. 

Mr. Gombarts then took up the bottle of sul- 
phuric acid. He explained that the chemical sym- 
bol for the substance was H, SO,, and tho the 
pupils were not requested to remember this sym- 
bol, it is in such common use it was worth their 
while to at least make note of it. 

After pouring a few drops of the sulphuric acid 
into the water, the teacher asked various pupils to 
feel of the glass. They found that as a result 


of the action of the two substances, heat was pro- — 
duced and the glass felt warm to the touch. It NW 


was explained that acid should be poured into 
water and not water into acid. If water is put 
into acid, the resulting action is so great that the 
substance is liable to be spilled upon the hands 
and the face. It was suggested that when acids 
are used it is always wise to have some substance 
at hand which will neutralize it in case any gets 
spilled upon the face, the tables or any other sub- 
stance. Ammonia is as good a neutralizer as any- 
thing. 

When the copper is put into the acidulated 
water, the only effect is that the metal is cleaned 
and is therefore rendered somewhat brighter. 
When the zinc alone is placed in the water, bub- 
bles are given off. 

The pupils were asked to smell of the substance 
and they found that a peculiar odorous gas was 
given out. The pupils were told that if this gas 
could be collected in a jar, it would burn with a 
blue flame. The gas is known as hydrogen. Its 
symbol letter is H. The boys noted the effect; 
that the zinc is eaten away by the action of the 
acid. 

The teacher now placed both the zinc and the 
copper in the glass of water. The bubbles contin- 
ued to rise from the zinc. When the copper and 
zine were placed in contact, the bubbles seemed to 
rise from both the copper and zinc, altho, rather 
to the surprise of the pupils, they rose largely 
from the copper. 

Then the two metals were placed at opposite 
sides of the glass, but with their upper edges, 
which protruded above the glass, touching each 
other. The bubbles still rose from the copper. 


Pupils who touched the two wires while they 
were in contact, with the tongue, found a sour, 
salty taste. This indicated the passage of an 
electrical current. We saw that the electrical - 
current passed from the zinc to the copper thru 
the acidulated water. It passed thru the copper 
over to the zinc touching it, and so on around and 
around, from zinc to copper and from copper to 
zinc. This is known as electric circuit. The cur- 
rent is voltaic electricity. 

The pupils took rough notes of the experiment 
in their notebooks. These were to be copied and 
extended later in larger books, and would be illus- 
trated with suitable drawings. 


THE VOLTAIC CELL 


Partly fill a glass tumbler with water, and carefully 
pour in some sulphuric acid. Take two strips of metal, 
copper and zinc, with a piece of copper wire projecting 
from the upper ends of each strip and place them into the 
tumbler. Immediately the liquid will act upon the zinc, 
causing little bubbles of hydrogen to arise from it. Take 
the two projecting wires and connect them. We find that 
this time the bubbles will arise from the copper strip. We 
are sure something is going on. This something is an 
electric current. This current flows from the strip of zinc, 
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thru the liquid of the cell to the copper strip, thru it to 
the wire and back to where it was originated, making a 
complete circuit. In other words the free end of the wire 
that runs to the copper strip is called (+) positive and 
the copper strip is the (—) negative plate, it being just 
the opposite to the copper plate and wire with the zinc 
plate and wire. The direction of the current is from the 
positive (+) at the bottom of the tumbler thru the liquid 
to the negative (—), up to positive (+) and over to 
negative and down to its origin as shown in the illus- 
tration below. 

8B, Public School 147. JACOB ALTSCHULER. 

VOLTAIC CELL 

(a) It consists of a glass cell. 

We partly fill a glass with cold water and then we slowly 
pour a few drops of sulphuric acid into it. We find that 
the water will become heated. We then place a strip of 
copper into the glass of the dilute acid. We note that 
nothing happens. We then place a strip of zinc into the 
glass; at once we notice bubbles rise. These bubbles we 
call hydrogen gas bubbles. Hydrogen is evolved by the 
chemical action between the zinc and the acid. Figure 
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No. 2 represents the two metals brought together at their 
upper ends. You will notice the bubbles will now arise 
from the copper, and not from the zine. Figure No. 3 rep- 
resents the two metal strips when connected by a copper 
wire at their upper ends. The same result will take place 
as when joined as in Figure 2. Then take the wire and 
bring the ends of it into contact with the tongue, but being 
sure that there is no acid on the wires. A bitter, biting 
taste is felt. 
AMALGAMATION 


We take the strip of zinc from the glass of acid and, 
while it is yet wet, we put it in a cup full of mercury. We 
take it out of the cup and rub it on the zinc, thus amalga- 
mating the zinc. The amalgamated surface will have the 
appearance of polished silver. Replace the zinc in the acid, 
and notice that no bubbles are given off. Place the copper 
strip in the acid, being careful that it does not touch the 
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zinc. No bubbles appear on either the copper or the zinc. 
Bring the two strips together at their upper ends as shown 
in Figure 2. The bubbles will now arise from the copper. 
Connect the metals above the liquid by a piece of copper 
wire. The same results are observed. 
EMANUEL SHERMAN 





Concrete Problems in Arithmeti 


By CHRISTIANA MOUNT, New Jersey ‘i 


Some exercises: in arithmetic are necessarily 
mechanical, but concrete problems are among the 
best for the training of the pupil’s judgment. 

Many fail in concrete work because they are un- 
able to decide between the known and the un- 
known. Very often the fault is the teacher’s. 

The best aid the teacher can give is definite, 
logical questioning. After the pupils understand 
a problem they must be given many similar ones 
until they recognize the principle and can solve 
them all without difficulty. Yesterday’s difficult 
problems should be given with to-day’s new ones. 
Often ‘it will be necessary to spend several periods 
upon. similar examples. It is a great help to re- 
quire pupils to compose examples similar to those 
given by the teacher. 

Pupils in the lower grades like to see their 
names in connection with the problems. The fol- 
lowing was an actual lesson taken from a class in 
the fourth grade, last November. 

Problem.—Alfred had 500 turkeys. He sold 
one-fifth of them to John at two dollars apiece. 

Method of delevopment.— 

How many turkeys did Alfred have, Willard? 

What part of them did he sell, Louise? 

Then what is the first thing we must find? 

Bow much did he receive for one turkey, Fran- 
cis?” 

What is the question for the whole example, 
Martha? 

What process would you use to find the answer? 

How many can find another question? 

What process would you use to get the answer 
to the last question ? 

You may analyze the first part, Hilda. 

You may call upon someone to analyze the last 
part. 





Analyze the whole example, first row. 

Now Minnie may analyze. The teacher stopped 
Minnie in the midst of her analysis and called 
upon an inattentive pupil. He was unable to pro- 
ceed, and there was an immediate quickening of 
attention among the other pupils. 

After developing several examples in this way, 
one pupil was sent to the board to write the state- 
ment, while the others wrote upon paper. The 
pupil at the board worked very slowly so that 
those at the seats were ahead of him. The teacher 
was on the alert to help the slow ones with simple 
questions. Three or four of the brightest passed 
slowly up and down the aisles while the pupils 
recited the analysis to them. Those who failed 
wrote their names upon a paper so that they might 
receive extra attention during the study period. 
All the pupils knew that at some time they would 
be required to go to the board, and it was a dis- 
grace not to be able to take the turn when it ar- 
rived. All the neat work received a red mark; 
the rather poor, a blue; and the very poor had to 
be rewritten. ay 

The development may be varied by requiring 
the pupils to state all the known parts; then the 
unknown. At other times the statements only are 
written, or the time is spent in analyzing. Distri- 
bute slips of cardboard containing simple exam- 
ples. Call the pupils to the front of the room. 

Ask one pupil to read his example, and call upon 
another to analyze it. Ask the next pupil to read 
his example, and another child to write the state- 
ment upon the board. Sometimes require one 
pupil to read, another to analyze, and still another 
to write the statement. In this way the responsi- 
bility rests with the class, and the results are 
bound to be satisfactory. 
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Outline of United States History 


(Continued from April) 


The French and Indian War (1754-1763) 
Causes: 

1. General.—The conflicting claims of France 
and England to North American terri- 
tory, claims which were bound to issue in 
a struggle for supremacy. 

2. Specific—The clash of conflicting claims 
in the Ohio Valley, particularly at the 
junction of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela Rivers, where Pittsburg now stands. 
Both nations claimed this region, the 
French by virtue of discovery and ex- 
ploration, the English by virtue of the 
discovery of the Cabots. 

The King had granted five hundred 
thousand acres of land in the Ohio Val- 
ley, to the Ohio Company. They at once 
began to send out surveyors, and were 
preparing to occupy the land. These 
movements aroused the French, who es- 
tablished a line of forts from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio River. 

Virginia, as laying claim to the Ohio Valley by 
right of the charter of 1609, which gave her all the 
land “from sea to sea, west and northwest,” and 
as being largely represented in the Ohio Company, 
was aroused to activity by the actions of the 
French. 

BEGINNING OF THE WAR 

_Governor Dinwiddie accordingly sent the young 
George Washington to warn the French that they 
were encroaching on English territory and to re- 
quest them to withdraw. The French paid no 
heed to the warning or request. On the con- 
trary, they determined to build a fort at the 
junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela Riv- 
ers, and in order to do so, drove out a band of 
English who had already taken possession of the 
spot under orders from Governor Dinwiddie. The 
French build Fort Duquesne. 

In the meanwhile Washington had returned to 
Virginia, had reported the failure of his mission, 
and had been ordered back to force the French out. 
While on his way he learned that the English had 
been driven out and that the French were con- 
structing Fort Duquesne. He pushed forward, 
ambuscaded an advance party of the French, de- 
feated them, and then erected a rude fortifica- 
tion which he called Fort Necessity. Here, in 
July, 1754, he was attacked by a combined force of 
French and Indians, and was forced to surrender. 
The English, however, were allowed to march 
away with their arms. This was the beginning of 
the struggle known as the French and Indian War. 


THE ALBANY CONVENTION (1754) 

Purposes: 

1. To make a treaty with the Iroquois In- 
dians. 
2. To unite the colonies in a plan of action. 
Franklin’s plan of confederation. Why it was 
rejected. 

Result: 

Convention interesting and worthy of note as 
anticipating and suggesting the later 
Union. 

PLAN OF THE WAR 
See Gordy, p. 97; McMaster, p. 87. 
Four expeditions planned: (1) An expedition 
to be sent against Acadia; (2) another to be sent 


against Crown Point, a French fort on Lake 

Champlain; (3) a third to move thru the Mohawk 

Valley and capture Fort Niagara; (4) a fourth to 

attack Fort Duquesne. 

Locate the places on the map and show the pur- 
pose of each plan. 
THE WAR. 

1. The Defeat of Braddock (1755). Story of the 
ambuscade. Washington’s part in the affair. 
Result of the expedition. 

2. The removal of the Acadians (1755). The lo- 
cation of Acadia. Nationality and character 
of the people. Why they were removed. 
Where they were scattered. Their descend- 
ants. 

(Read Longfellow’s “Evangeline.’’) 

3. England formally declares war against France 
in 1756. 

. The story of French success and English fail- 
ure in 1756 and 1757. The activity of Mont- 
calm. The Indian Massacre at Fort William 
Henry in 1757. 

. William Pitt becomes Prime Minister. How he 
turned the tide of French success. 

. The capture of Louisburg; of Fort Duquesne 
and Fort Frontenac. Location of these places; 
their strategic loss to the French. 

. Wolfe and the capture of Quebec (1759). This 
dramatic incident should be dwelt upon fully. 
It is one of the decisive events in the world’s 
history, and the story of Wolfe and Montcalm 
on the Heights of Abraham has appealed, as 
few historical events have, to the imagina- 
tions equally of soldiers, statesmen, histo- 
rians, and literary writers. The great issues 
at stake, as well as the character, ability, and 
fate of the two leaders, give the affair an un- 
usual dramatic touch. 

. The fall of Quebec practically closed the French 
and Indian War in America. Montreal was 
captured in 1760, and the colony of New 
France was at an end. The war continued in 
Europe for three years, and was finally closed 
by the Treaty of Paris, in 1763. 


THE RESULT OF THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 

The chief result of this war was that it estab- 
lished the supremacy of England in North Amer- 
ica. France had lost, England had won a conti- 
nent, or at least the dominating influence in it. 
This meant that the English language, English 
law, English customs and beliefs were to domin- 
ate the New World, rather than French law, lan- 
guage, customs and beliefs. 

By the terms of the treaty France surrendered 
to England, Canada, and all her territory east of 
the Mississippi except New Orleans. France, how- 
ever, was permitted to retain the West Indies and 
two small islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
France ceded to Spain the territory west of the 
Mississippi, including the city of New Orleans. 
Spain gave Florida to England in exchange for 
Havana and the Philippine Islands. 

England is now supreme from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi River, from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the story of “How England Won the 
New World” is practically complete. 


OTHER RESULTS OF THE WAR 


Besides the chief and most consequential result 
of the French and Indian War, there were other 
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minor results which were not without their influ- 

ence in the next period of American history. 

Of these incidental results the following may be 
noted : 

1. The war served to unite the colonies in a com- 
mon interest and to make them better ac- 
quainted with one another. 

2. It served as a good training school in war, and 
gave the colonists an experience which proved 
very valuable in the Revolutionary War. 

3. Thru their military experience, and the realiza- 
tion of their own strength, they came to feel 
less dependent on England. 

NoTe.—At the conclusion of the study of the 
French and Indian War, maps should be drawn 
representing the territorial changes that had 
taken place on the North American continent. 


Gordy, pp. 94-103, inc. 

McMaster, pp. 81-92, inc. 

Fiske, pp. 168-175, inc. ~ 

Woodburn and Moran, pp. 99-112, inc. 


Civics for the 


Development of the Constitution 


A class under Mr. Giles J. Swan, Public School 
No. 147, New York City, took up the Articles of 
Confederation—the good points as later embodied 
in the United States Constitution, and the defects 
because of which it was necessary to formulate 
such a constitution. 

The fact was brought out that there were good 
points in the early method of government as em- 
bodied in the Articles of Confederation. The de- 
fects were exemplified by the following: If a boy 
should ask his mother for a pair of new shoes, she 
would naturally ask him why he wanted them. 
He would then begin to give her his reasons for 
making the request. In like manner, there had 
to be good reasons for changing the Articles of 
Confederation and formulating the Constitution. 
It was necessary that the representatives of the 
people should give valid reasons for a new Consti- 
tution. 

The question was asked, Who was at the head 
of each colony at this time? The reply was “a 
governor.” 

Mr. Swan then asked who was at the head of the 
nation. Discussion brought out the answer that 
there was no one at the head of the government. 
Since every colony had a government, that is, 
someone at the head to control it, why did they 
not put in a king over the whole federation of 
colonies ? 

The boys were ready with the response that the 
colonists were afraid that if they chose a king 
he would be like George of England, and they 
would labor under as great difficulties as they had 
when they were under the English government. 
When they fought the Revolution, it was with the 
King of England. They feared that if a respon- 
sible head was arranged for, he might assume the 
kingship. 

Mr. Swan asked the boys why the colonists did 
not look at some other republic and see how it was 
managed, before determining on their own Consti- 
tution. The boys saw in a minute that it was be- 
cause we were the first to have a republic. 

The United States Constitution arranged for 

some one to be head of the nation. What is the 
advantage of having one man rule a nation? The 
question elicited some discussion, and the boys 
were not quite sure why such an office was a ne- 
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Mace, pp. 124-135, ine. 
Montgomery, pp. 146-154, inc. 
McLaughlin, pp. 139-150, inc. 


THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC (1763-1765) 


This topic may be treated very briefly. Many 
school histories do not touch it at all. As stated 
by Fiske, the purpose of Pontiac, Chief of the 
Ottawas, was to unite all the Indian tribes in a 
struggle against the English, and, if possible, over- 
throw them. He persuaded many tribes to join 
in this conspiracy, and for two years they waged 
bloody warfare, massacring several frontier garri- 
sons. The Indians, however, were finally defeated 
and Pontiac assassinated. 

REFERENCES ON THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR AND Its 
RESULTS: 

Parkman’s “Conspiracy of Pontiac” gives the fullest 
and most vivid narrative of this event. 

In the school histories, see Fiske, p. 175; Gordy, p. 103; 
Mace, p. 134. 


Eighth Grade 


cessity. Mr. Swan made the point very clear by 
using a simple illustration. 

“Suppose,” he said, “we have a literary club. 
We will have a committee of five to run it instead 
of electing a president. In the course of time we 
have $3 in the treasury. It remains in the treas- 
ury for a time, and then the members of the so- 
ciety decide to have an excursion with that $3. 
They apply to the treasurer for the money and he 
says that there is no money there. The five mem- 
bers of the committee are not responsible for the 
$3. Each man asked says he has not seen it, and 
knows nothing about the money. It never was 
in his possession. 

A nation run by a committee or by a company 
of men would be in a like position. Where there 
are several persons with equal power, there is no 
one on whom responsibility can be fixed. The 
president of the literary society or of the nation is 
the man on whom to fix responsibility. Our Con- 
stitution gave us a responsible head, and this is 
one reason why the Articles of Confederation 
would not work. They allowed for no such re- 
sponsible head. 

One of the boys asked if the President is respon- 
sible for everything. The various responsibilities 
of the office were brought out and the boys sug- 
gested that as the President was responsible for 
his cabinet, it is no wonder that he tries, instead 
of selecting personal friends, to get men who are 
best suited for the various positions they hold in 
that cabinet. 

At this point the bell rang, and, apparently to 
the regret of teacher and pupils, and certainly to 
that of the visitor, the recitation was over. 

Mr. Swan had placed on the board the following 
outline noting the defects of the Articles of Con- 
federation, and this had served as the basis of the 
day’s talk. 

DEFECTS OF ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 

1. The nation had no head. 

2. It had only a Congress and that Congress had 
no power. 

3. Congress might pass laws, but it could not 
compel the people to obey them. 

4. Congress could declare war, but could not raise 
or support an army. 

5. It might ask for money, but could not compel 
the State to give it. 

6. It could not regulate commerce. 
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Historical Plays 


By HELEN M. CLEVELAND, Boston. 


Temptation of a Patriot 


CHARACTERS. 


GEORGE THE THIRD, KING OF ENGLAND. 

His Prime MINIstTer, Thomas Hutchinson, former Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

GENERAL GAGE, Governor of Massachusetts Bay Caleay. 

COLONEL FENTON. 

SAMUEL ADAMS. 

Attendants, ushers, etc. 

Place—Windsor Castle, England. 


Scene First 


KING. You tell me that these New Englanders 
have driven Hutchinson from America? 

PRIME MINISTER. They have. His house in 
Boston was sacked, and he was compelled to take 
the first ship for England. 

KING. The rascally mob! Are there not 
enough military to stop such lawlessness? 

PRIME MINISTER. There does not seem to be. 

KING. Where is Hutchinson? 

PRIME MINISTER. Here, waiting an audience 
with your majesty now. 

KING. Why did he not stop such rebellion? It 
should be stopped! It should be stopped! It 
should be stopped! 

PRIME MINISTER. We will try to stop it, your 
majesty. Is it your pleasure to see Mr. Hutchin- 
son? 

KinG. Send for him. 

PRIME MINISTER (to attendant). 
Hutchinson to.come to the King. 

Attendant goes. 

Kinc. To drive my governor from their bleak, 
miserable country! To think Englishmen could 
become such savages as to mock a servant of the 
very King! These atrocious ideas of freedom are 
to blame for it all. 


Hutchinson enters, bends low in salutation to the King. 


KING. So the savages have chased you away 
from their miserable country? 

HUTHINSON. Not the savages, but the people, 
your majesty. 

KING. The people have become as savage as 
the Indians, or they would not have such lawless 
ideas of freedom and equality! Independence! 
Equality! Hm! 

The King walks angrily up and down. 

HUTCHINSON. The people of the colonies have 
been left so long to rule themselves that they will 
submit to no measure of the Government which 
does not suit them. 

KING (angrily). Hey! Not submit to us? I 
will send my armies and wipe them out of exist- 
ence if they do not mend their ways. They must 
learn that the King of Great Britain rules, not his 
subjects! Liberty! Independence, indeed! [I'll 
show them! Who are the leaders? 

HUTCHINSON. Samuel Adams is the arch trai- 
tor. 

Kinc. Hang him! Hang him! Hang him! 

HUTCHINSON. It would bring on a revolution 
to do that, your majesty. 

PRIME MINISTER. What are his methods of 
work? 


Ask Mr. 


HUTCHINSON. He talks and writes much to the 
working people of independence. He may be seen 
almost any day sitting on a barrel or about the 
carpenter shops, talking freedom to them and they 
are all leagued. They will do anything he says. 
Again he is shrewd in judging able young men 
and winning them to the cause, as he calls it. 

PRIME MINISTER. John Hancock and John Ad- 
ams are among those young men. 

HUTCHINSON. Yes, and Cushing and Paine 
and others. 

KING. He is the master of puppets. I have 
heard as much. Adams pulls the string and the 
others dance. 

HUTCHINSON. Your majesty heard about 
right. Adams has great influence. 

KING. Hang him! Why is he not hung? 

PRIME MINISTER. Why hath not Mr. Adams 
been taken away from opposition by a bribe? 

HUTCHINSON. Such is the obstinacy and in- 
flexible disposition of the man that he would never 
be conciliated by any office or gift whatsoever. 

Kinc. Hm! Hm! Hm! (sort of grunt). I 
have yet to see the man who can resist the wealth 
and power Great Britain can heap upon a man 
when she chooses. 

Governor Hutchinson shakes -his head. 


HUTCHINSON. Adams will not. 
revolutionist. 

KING. He must be honest. 
must be an honest man! 

HUTCHINSON. He is no savage. He is a well- 
educated man, your majesty! No official of the 
Government can reason more keenly, none has 
speech more smooth and shrewd. He knows Eng- 
lish law better than most of our ministers, and 
teaches it to the people. All his acts are con- 
stitutional. He knows well how to do things and 
keep within the law at the same time. You can 
never bribe Adams. 

PRIME MINISTER. We shall see. It will be a 
new experience to find a man above all bribes. 
What shall we offer him, your majesty? 

KING. Anything! Everything! I begin to re- 
spect the rascal! He is honest. 

The Minister takes out his notebook. Thumbs it a mo- 
ment, and then says. 


PRIME MINISTER. An earldom and five thou- 
sand pounds a year will do to start on. 

HUTCHINSON. He will not take it. 

PRIME MINISTER. He has a son? 

HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

PRIME MINISTER. He is fond of him? 

HUTCHINSON. Yes; Adams is a model man in 
the home. 

PRIME MINISTER. We will offer the annuity fo 
him and if that is not effective we can extend it 
thru the life of his son. If he can resist for him- 
self, father love will lead him to accept such great 
position for his son. You spell his name. 

The Minister waits for Hutchinson to spell. 

HUTCHINSON. A-d-a-m-s. 

PRIME MINISTER. I did not know whether it 


was Adams or Adam. 
Writes in his notebook. 


KING. He should be hung, but he is honest; 
we will give him this chance. 


He is a born 


For a savage he 
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PRIME MINISTER. If we can bribe this New 
England Puritan to keep his mouth closed on the 
subject of liberty, and his pen from writing in- 
flammable articles on it, we can stop the revolu- 
tion. 

HUTCHINSON. I am not sure. Adams is the 
soul of the revolution, but in the South there is a 
group of young men almost as bad as he. 

PRIME MINISTER. Oh, I know! I know! It is 
all a bother. In the South they are open, but 
Adams is subtle. One never knows where to find 
him. (The Minister pats the pocket in which he 
has put his notebook.) This will settle it. 

KING (rising). Rascally rebels! They should 
all be hung! 

All leave the stage. 


Scene Second 


PLACE, Gage’s headquarters, Boston. 

GENERAL GAGE. Colonel, I have a delicate piece 
of work for you to do this evening. 

COLONEL FENTON. You honor me, Governor. 

GAGE. There is a man we must bring to King 
George’s cause, and it needs a far smoother man 
than I to attempt it. I have selected you to do 
the deed. 

FENTON. Who is the man? 

GAGE. You have been long enough in Boston 
to guess who is the special thorn in Great Brit- 
ain’s massive side just now. 

FENTON (laughing). Sam Adams. They say 
he has spies in every barber shop in Boston. He 
knows all we do, and looks as innocent and bland 
as a lamb. 

GAGE. He is the man. 
proach him? 

FENTON. This New England deacon is a tough 
piece of humanity to handle. I doubt if there is 
much chance of success. 

GAGE. You must bribe him to the cause. 
far too blunt for the work. 

FENTON. What do they offer? 

GAGE. Practically anything he wants. Begin 
with an earldom and five thousand pounds a year. 

FENTON. Whew! An earldom! Any man 
ought to succeed with that. 

GAGE. You will succeed. Now is our time, for 
his little salary has been taken away from him. 
FENTON. His salary as clerk of the court? 

GAGE. Yes, and he is as poor as a church 
mouse. 

FENTON. Yes. He is very poor. They tell me 
that he has hardly enough to feed his family 
comfortably. Now is our time. But tell me, did 
he not inherit money? 

GAGE. Yes, and has spent it all for what he 
calls “the cause.” 

FENTON. He is a man to make history. Even 
with the great position and wealth you name, I do 
not feel sure of success. 

GAGE (handing papers). Here are the patents 
of nobility, on condition that Samuel Adams 
ceases opposition to the King, and you may tell 
him if he does not cease opposition to the crown 
and make peace with the King, I will not answer 
for his head. ; ; 

FENTON. Bring in a few decided but judicious 
threats. : 

GAGE. Yes; and now, Fenton, if you succeed in 
this, honor and wealth shall be yours as well as 
the man’s who is now the worst enemy of Great 
Britain. 

FENTON (patting the pocket in which he put the 
papers). I will succeed. What these promise 


Are you ready to ap- 


Tam 


must tempt even this obdurate Puritan. 
GAGE. These colonists are a stubborn crowd, 
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and Sam Adams is wresting nothing less than an 
Empire from Great Britain. Good luck to your. 
efforts to stop their work! 

FENTON. Thanks, General. If words and 
smooth speech can keep them from wresting that 
Empire from Mother Britain, it shall be done. It 


‘is an easier way than fighting. 


GAGE. Britain has war enough on hand now, 
without another. May luck be with you, Fenton! 
We must fight if you do not succeed. Good luck! 

Gage goes. 


FENTON (to himself). 
mine if I succeed. Ha! I must succeed. [’ll go 
to-night! Mr. Samuel Adams, you are but a plain 
New England deacon now, sitting in your little 
candle-lighted room, your country swaying ven- 
geance over your head. What will you be in an 
hour from now? Will you be a peer of Great Brit- 
ain’s mighty realm, with wealth and vast estates, 
or will you be still a hunted man, in a poverty- 
stricken home, in this bleak land? (Patting his 
pocket so the papers rustle.) I do not doubt 
which. The messenger of England’s King goes 
now to face his poor, but mighty, enemy. 

Fenton goes. 


Honors and titles are 


Scene Third 


Adams in his home writing. His daughter is going 
around the room putting things to rights, straightening 
papers, etc. The knock sounds. She leaves the stage, 
goes to the door, admits Fenton. 


FENTON. Is Mr. Adams at home? 
DAUGHTER. He is; will you walk in? 


The daughter precedes Colonel Fenton, saying to her 
father— 


DAUGHTER. Father, here is a gentleman to see 
you. 

ADAMS (rising). Ah, Colonel Fenton. Walk 
in, sir, and be seated. 


Colonel Fenton takes a seat. 


FENTON. It is a fine evening, Mr. Adams. 

ADAMS. A very fine evening, Colonel. 

FENTON. Mild for this time of year in your 
climate, is it not? 

ADAMS. Rather mild, altho we often have glo- 
rious weather in New England at this time of 
year. 

FENTON. We in England are led to believe that 
the climate of New England is very severe. 

ADAMS. It is severe, but you know that the 
earlier colonists wrote home that our clear, cold 
air in winter was like a draught of good old Eng- 
lish ale. 

FENTON. Have you ever been in England? 

ADAMS. No. 

FENTON. Then you know nothing of the cli- 
mate of the mother land? 

ADAMS. This is my mother land. 

FENTON. But you are of English descent. 

ADAMS. Yes, of pure English descent. 

FENTON. We must be loyal to the mother land, 
even to the climate. Dear old England is the best 
spot on the globe! 

ADAMS. Except Boston. 

FENTON (laughing). Boston is too cold, but 
she is of England. By the way, Mr. Adams, it is 
essential that we all be on good terms. The King 
needs your help. He recognizes your great ability 
and is willing to reward it well. 

Colonel Fenton stops, waiting for Mr. Adams to speak. 
Adams looks at him. 

FENTON. Do you understand, Mr. Adams, that 
I am empowered to put great benefits in your way 
if you will cease opposition to the King and his 
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government—here. (He fumbles in his pocket 
and takes out the papers given him.) Here are 
‘papers authorizing me to say that the moment you 
agree to stop measures against the King you will 
be created an earl, a peer of Great Britain, with 
an income of five thousand pounds a year. 


Adams rises and puts out his hand as if to push the- 


papers away from him. He is about to speak. 

ADAMS. Colonel Fenton 

FENTON (interrupting). One moment, Mr. Ad- 
ams, before you refuse. There sits your son in 
that other room. Think of the difference it will 
make in his life. Shall he and his children be de- 
scendants of a poor New England deacon, on 
whose head his country has been obliged to set a 
price, or shall they proudly inherit a peerdom in 
Great Britain’s mighty realm, with wealth and 
lands and power? Understand, this annuity is to 
be continued thru the life of your son. You can- 
not refuse. 
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Adams shakes his head. 


FENTON. It is the advice of Governor Gage 
that you no longer act in opposition to the Gov- 
ernment, but make peace with the King. 

ADAMS. I trust, sir, that I have long since 
made my peace with the King of Kings. No pos- 
sible consideration shall induce me to abandon the 
righteous cause of my country. Tell Governor 
Gage it is the advice of Samuel Adams to him to 
no longer insult the feelings of an exasperated 
people. 


Fenton rises. 


FENTON. Good evening, Mr. Adams. 

ADAMS. Good evening, Colonel Fenton. 

Both leave the stage. 

NOTE TO TEACHER.—In these times of much bribery and 
corruption and material gain, a good political lesson can 
be drawn from this incorruptibility. Few men would to- 
day be brave enough to resist what was offered, not only 
Adams, but several others of the patriots. 


The Dramatization of “Fvangeline” 


By M. GRACE FICKETT, Maine. 


The tendency to dramatization, especially for 
review work, in the literary study of the grades, 
is becoming stronger every day. Without trying 
to calculate the aid of such work in compelling 
emotion and promoting naturalness of expression, 
let me describe an exercise of this sort based on 
Longfellow’s “Evangeline,” itself 
readily to such treatment. 

By way of introduction, the following synopsis 
was easily made by the children under the guid- 
_ ance of the teacher: 


which lends 


ACT I. 


Scene 1.—The Contract. 
Benedict’s home. 
geline, 

Basil and Gabriel, 
Leblanc. 

2.—The Betrothal. 
The orchard. Priest, notary, farmer, 
and blacksmith in shade of porch. Mi- 
chael the fiddler near by. 

Evangeline and Gabriel. 
The guests. 

3.—The reading of the proclamation. The 
church. English commander and sol- 
diers. Men of Acadia. The priest. 

4.—The Embarkation. 

The shore. Evangeline, Gabriel, Basil, 
Benedict, Father Felician, and others. 


ACADIA. 


Benedict and Evan- 


Scene 


Scene 


Scene 


ACT II. 


Scene 1.—See below. 
Scene 2.—The Reunion. 
Basil’s home in Louisiana. 
Basil, Father Felician, Evangeline, Mi- 
chael the fiddler, and others. 
8.—The Parting of Basil and Evangeline. 
The Moravian mission. The Shawnee 
woman. Priest of the mission. Evan- 
geline, Basil. 
Scene 4.—The Finding of Gabriel. 
The almshouse at Philadelphia. 
Evangeline and Gabriel. 
Material for all these scenes, it is evident, can 
be easily culled from the text, except in the case 


of Act. II., Scene 1. Accordingly, for the class 
whose first experience in dramatizing this was, 
it had seemed best to the teacher that she should 
herself arrange the difficult scene for a modern 
exercise and thus stimulate the ingenuity of the 
pupils for work which a little originality would 
enable them to do well. : After the making of the 
synopsis, then, the pupils found on the slate the 
full text of Act II., Scene 1, except that passages 
unchanged in the dramatization were indicated in- 
stead of being written in full. 


ACT II. SCENE 1. 


A graveyard. Evangeline and Father Felician 
standing by a nameless grave. In the distance, 
wandering about the yard, a group of six men and 
women. 


Father Felician. 

Many a weary year has passed since the burning 
of Grand Pré, 

When on the falling tide those freighted vessels 
departed, 

Bearing our nation, with all our household gods, 
into exile, 

Exile seemingly endless and without an example 
in story. 


Evangeline. 
Long have I wandered and waited; but still be- 
fore me extendeth, 
Dreary and vast and silent, the desert of life, 
with its pathway 
Marked by the graves of those who have sor- 
rowed and suffered before me. 


Father Felician. 
Truly, dear child, is thy life incomplete, imper- 
fect, unfinished, 
As if a morning of June, with all its music and 
sunshine, 
Suddenly paused in the sky, and, fading, slowly 
descended 
Into the east again, from whence it late has 
arisen. 
Evangeline. 
Nothing is life without my beloved to bring back 
the morning; 
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If he, perchance, should lie here (pointing to 
grave), then I long to slumber beside him. 
The strangers approach 

Oh, friends, can you help me? 
with Acadian exiles 

Gabriel Lajeunesse, my lover the English tore 
from me? 

If I could know of his death, and uncertain hope 
could be banished, 

Hopeless grief would be better than joy that 
changes to sadness. 


One of the Strangers. 
Gabriel Lajeunesse! you say; oh, yes, I have 
seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both 
have gone to the prairies; 
Coureurs-des-bois are they, and famous hunters 
and trappers. 


Another of the Strangers. 
Gabriel Lajeunesse! you say; oh, yes, I have 
seen him. 
He is a voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana. 


A third Stranger. 

Truly, thy tale is not new. Art thou, then, that 
maid of misfortune 

On whose morn of betrothal the storm of injus- 
tice broke forth? j 

But after all, dear child, why dream and wait 
for him longer? 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel? 
others 

Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits 
as loyal? 

There is Baptiste Leblanc, the notary’s son, who 
has loved thee 

Many a tedious year; come, give him thy hand 
and be happy! 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Cather- 
ine’s tresses. 

Evangeline. 

I cannot. Whither my heart has gone, there 
follows my hand, and not elsewhere. 

For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and 
illumines the pathway, 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden 
in darkness. 


Father Felician. 

O daughter! thy God thus speaketh within thee! 

Talk not of wasted affection; affection never 
was wasted. 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, 
returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill 
them full of refreshment; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns 
again to the fountain. 

Patience; accomplish thy labor; accomplish thy 
work of affection! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient en- 
durance is godlike, 

Therefore accomplish thy labor of love, till the 
heart is made godlike, 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered 
more worthy of heaven. 

Evangeline. 

Cheer dost thon bring with thy words of faith, O 
Father Felician! 

Let us with hope renewed find the lowlands of 

Louisiana. 


Have you seen 


—Evzxeunt. 


This exercise the pupils acted in the class with- 
out previous preparation, tho of course they were 
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helped by the fact that in the course of their read- 
ing they had memorized a good deal of the neces- 
sary text. For a subsequent lesson, the class was 
divided into sections, each to dramatize, making 
its own assignment of parts, Act I, Scene 3. This 
prepared exercise, tho it lacked perfection of me- 
ter and compliance with some requirements of the 
drama, was characterized by genuine interest, 
worthy effort, and commendable results. 


Seed Slow to Sprout 
By J. H. ROHRBACH, Philadelphia 


The teacher’s work is one that produces results 
rather slowly. It is not like an investment in 
stocks—the wisdom or the folly of which is deter- 
mined by the market overnight. Even in the plant 
world Burbank can obtain magical results in a 
comparatively short space of time. But the teach- 
er sows, and the harvest is slow in ripening: he 
sometimes despairs because he can see no tangible 
results from his work—his instruction and coun- 
sel do not appear in the conduct of the learner. 

Occasionally an echo of gratitude comes back 
and how sweet to every teacher are such testimo- 
nies borne by former pupils whom he tried to 
serve! 

Yesterday a young man dropped into my office. 
He was an even six feet in height and splendidly 
proportioned. His sparkling eyes, his pearly teeth, 
his well-groomed tho plain dress, all spoke the 
hopeful, worthy soul within. I failed to recognize 
him at first—he had changed from the little wag 
that used to vex his teachers and keep them awake 
a planning how they might keep him in the 

old. 

“Do you remember what a time I had in Miss 
B’s room? I had lost interest in school work. 
Several companions had secured positions, and I 
was longing to leave school. My father threatened 
to put me to work if my reports did not show im- 
provement. That gave me the key to the situation. 
All I had to do was to earn suspension, and my 
heart’s desire would be fulfilled. I was thirteen 
years old, and the compulsory attendance law had 
no hold on me. You called me aside, and deliv- 
ered some plain talk.” 

“No, I do not recall your particular case. There 
are so many like it, one cannot keep account of 
them all.” 

“Well, you spoke to me then quite strongly. You 
seemed to know that the trouble was caused by my 
indifference to come up to the strict requirements 
of the teacher. I did not get your sympathy, but 
you said something that I could not shake out of 
my mind.” 

“What was it? I have frequent occasions to 
use advice that goes to the mark.” 

“You asked me what weapons soldiers carried 
into battle. I answered ‘muskets, swords, can- 
non.’ Then you asked what I would think of a 
soldier who rejected these weapons and insisted 
on fighting with a barlow knife. I said I should 
consider that soldier very foolish. ‘You are that 
foolish soldier. You can arm yourself in this 
school, in the high school, in the university, for the 
battle of life. Instead of arming yourself as you 
should, and as others do, you want to enter the 
battle with a barlow knife.’ 

“That kept ringing in my mind, and it spurred 
me on. I have just graduated from the medical 
department of , and the credit is due in no 
small measure to your story of the barlow knife.” 
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Fiow Boys Were Taught to Observe 


By THOMAS TRYON, New York. 


Establish in the minds of the pupils that they 
are to look for the salient points in the object be- 
fore them. After they have been made familiar 
with the mode of expressing these ideas, by means 
of the alphabet of lines, within a given space or 
frame, it is time to give special attention to the 
stimulating of the children’s inventiveness. 

On a card or a stiff paper about 12 x 15 inches 
square, draw in good strong lines some such pat- 
tern as this: 










































































Let the children look at it for five minutes. 
Have each one in turn tell you what seems to be 
the principal point of interest. Some will select 
the square in the center, others will pick out the 
~ crossed lines. One will say that the pattern grows 
from the center outward. Others will say that it 
grows from the border in. 

The pattern should then be laid aside, and the 
pupils should draw (preferably on paper laid out 
in squares in order that the labor of making geo- 
metric figures may be reduced to the minimum) 
what they recall of the pattern. 

Follow this simple pattern by a set of others, 
each a bit more complicated than the last. 


them reduce these designs to simple lines. For 
correlated reading with such work, give them sto- 
ries from architectural sources, legends of the 
buildings of ancient times, of medizeval churches 
and of the lives of great artists. 

Be sure to introduce the human element at all 
times. Give descriptions of the costumes of the 
Romans. Show how the toga was made, and how 
it was trimmed. Describe the patterns. If pos- 
sible, obtain sketches of costume in other centu- 
ries. At this time one can introduce to advantage 
descriptions of the way people lived, from age to 
age. Describe the Roman house, with its decora- 
tion, its rooms for eating and living. Bulwer’s 
“Last Days of Pompeii” is full of material for 
such a talk. 

I hope that I have suggested, if I have not 
stated, that in teaching observation thru design 
there is one important consideration, in fact the 
most important consideration covering design, 
namely Thought. There are other considerations 
which are equally important at a later stage in 
the work, namely, the principles covering the ex- 
pression of thought, and lastly the technical skill 
necessary adequately to express the thought. 
These last two are somewhat beside our subject 
just at present. 

First, then, is the consideration of training the 
thought in connection with the object to be ex- 
pressed. Just here lies one of the greatest possi- 
bilities in the work, namely, the expression of in- 
dividuality. 

Take any of the preceding examples of simple 
design, and ask the children to suggest some ap- 
propriate use to which the design can be put. Re- 
verse the exercises, and ask the class to design an 
appropriate border for a plate, or a corner orna- 
mentation for a book. Show the simplified de- 
signs that are worked out in textile fabrics, even 
in the very clothes that they wear. Note how the 
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With such a series as this, they will soon be ac- 
customed to the use of squares and crossed lines, 
and they may be set to making designs of their 
own, using only these elements. 

Follow this work with designs of diamond fig- 
ures, and then pass on to simple curves and seg- 
ments of the circle, until you reach complicated 
patterns of curves and other forms more or less 
conventional. 

Vary the work by giving the children borders, 
running patterns or corner pieces. 

Entertain them now and then by showing pho- 
tographs of stone carving, or wood cutting. Have 


weavers work out patterns, many of them very 
complicated, in simple materials. 

Without guidance the children will not observe 
these things, nor will they discover the possibili- 
ties in every article that meets their eye. Neither 
do they grasp the beauty of simplicity, with its 
wealth of suggestion, unless it is made evident to 
them. To this end show two or three textile fab- 
rics, a decorated plate and a nicely bound book, 
or any other well-designed article that has some 
decoration of a simple nature. Each object may 
be placed separately before the class and studied, 
with a view to finding out what thought the de- 
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signer had, and what possibilities he missed in 
his design. Let the class re-design the ornament, 
each member putting into it his own individual 
ideas. To do this the collection must be very care- 
fully selected or the designs will be too compli- 
cated for the comprehension of children. 

At this time in the study, the thought should be 
brought forward insistently that BEAUTY, “The 
thing for which Art exists,” is a very subtle thing. 
The expression of beauty thru the individuality of 
one hand is only appreciated by the observer when 
that expression draws out of the observer a sym- 
pathetic chord. Therefore from the start the pur- 
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FIGURE III. 


pose of these exercises should have this in view. 
It may be difficult in some cases to turn to Nature, 
for all our ideals of beauty are derived from her. 
Yet, even in city schools, a sufficient number of 
natural forms may be obtained to give the chil- 
dren an idea of the subject. 

There are a great many books published on 
the subject of the analysis of plant and flower 
form. One that I have in mind, and have found 
very useful in my work, is called “Lessons on 
Form,” by A. Blunck. It covers a wide range of 
subjects, as well as plant and flower forms. 

Selections should be made from some such man- 
ual as this, and drawn on the blackboard or on 
paper. If the latter are used, hectograph copies 
should be made and placed in the hands of the pu- 
pils. These are, of course, but substitutes, since 
the real object is to train the eye to observe the 
natural form itself, and in order to achieve this 
appreciation of beauty, nothing but the very best 
material offered by Nature should be given to the 
pupils. 

As they progress in the work, and begin to show 
intelligence in observation and a discrimination 
between the good and the bad, material should be 
gathered which may serve as a basis for discus- 
sion and criticism. The pupils should be shown 
the bad as well as the good, that they may have 
inspiration from the latter, and an opportunity 
to criticise the former; or perhaps better than all, 
an opportunity to discover in that which is neither 
re gg good nor bad, how it can be made beau- 

iful. 
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I have used tracing paper, and given each pupil 
a drawing or photograph of some historical orna- 
ment, and had each one trace as carefully as pos- 
sible every line of the ornament. As such orna- 
ments are far beyond any design that the children 
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FIGURE IV.—SYMBOLS 


Universal Dominion. 

The Halo, the general symbol of the Godhead. 

The Trinity. 

Justice. 

Eternity, i.e., eternal connection without beginning 
or end. 

F. Wisdom, in the Trinity. 

There are many more symbols which are not of a re- 
ligious nature, such as the Harp, for music; the Anchor 
and Chain, for navigation and shipping; the Palette and 
Brushes, for painting, etc. 


HOW > 





of this age will make, it will stimulate their in- 
vention, and tend to make them appreciate the 
beauty of historic ornament. At the same time 
stories of the buildings from which the photo- 
graphs are taken can be profitably told to them. 

Opportunity is afforded at this time for a little 
study of symbolism, and such forms as the Swas- 
tika, the symbols found in the Chinese and Jap- 
anese Art, those of Egypt, and those in use in the 
early Christian Church will give material for fas- 
cinating stories, as well as admirable subjects for 
illustration. 


They 
Why don’t they keep the streets a lit- 
tle cleaner? 
You ask with keen annoyance not 
undue; 
Why don’t they keep the parks a little 
greener? 
(Did you ever stop to think that 
they means you?) 


How long will they permit this graft 
and stealing? 
Why don’t they see that courts are 
clean and true? 
Why will they wink at crooked public 
dealing? 
(Did you ever stop to think that 


they means you?) 
—From Life. 





(Continued from April) 


XI—PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


Anderson Methods of teaching gymnastics H. & N. 
Arnold One hundred and fifty gymnastic games 
N. H. Nor. Sch. of Gym. 
Bancroft School gymnastics Heath 
Barry Hygiene of the schoolroom S. B. & Co. 
Billings Ventilation and heating McGaw 
Briggs Modern American school buildings Wiley 
Bruce School architecture J. Serv. Co. 
Burrahe and Bailey School sanitation and decoration 
Heath 
Crampton Folk dance music Schirmer 
Donaldson Growth of the brain Scribner 
Groos Play of Animals Appl. 
Groos Play of man Appl. 


Gulick Physical education by muscular exercise Camb. Pr. 


Gulick , The efficient life D. P. & Co. 
Hofer Popular folk games and dances Flanagan 
Hope and Brown School hygiene Blackiston 
Hough and Sedgwick The human mechanism Ginn 
Johnson ' Education by play and games Ginn 
Kotelmann School hygiene Bardeen 
Mann School recreations and amusements Am. Bk. 
Moore The school house: its heating and ventilation 
Author, Boston 
Morrison Ventilation and warming of school buildings 
Appl. 
Newsholme School hygiene Heath 
Possee Special kinesiology of educational gymnastics 
L. & S. 
Rowe Lighting of schoolrooms Longmans 
Sargent Health, strength and power Caldwell 
Shaw School hygiene Macm 
Stecher German-American gymnastics L. & S. 
Stoneroad Gymnastic stories and plays Heath 
Thompson Brain and personality Dodd, Mead 
Tyler Growth and education H. M. & Co. 
Wide Hand-book of medical gymnastics Funk & W. 
XII—MORAL TRAINING 
Adler Moral instruction of children Appl. 
Blackie Self culture Scribner 
Coler Character building H. & N. 
Dewey Lessons on morals H. & N. 
Everett Ethics for young people Ginn 
Gow Good morals and good manners Am. Bk. 
Griggs Moral education Heubsch 
Hyde Practical ethics Holt 
King Personal and ideal elements in education Macm 
Larned Primer of right and wrong H. & M. 
McCunn The making of character Macm 
Rugh Moral training in the public schools Ginn 
Shearer Morals and manners Macm 
Stimson The right life Barnes 
Varnum Character H. & N. 
Washington Character building D. P. & Co. 
Wenner Religious education and the public schools 
Bonnell, Silver 
Wiggin Lessons on manners L. & S. 
Wixon Right living B. & T. 


XIII—SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AND SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


Bagley Classroom management Macm 
Baldwin School management and school methods Appl 
Chancellor Our schools Heath 
Collar and Crook School management and meth- 

ods of teaching Macm 
Cronson Pupil self-government Macm 
Dutton School management Scribner 
Evans Lectures on school supervision So. Ed. Rev 
Fearon School inspection Macm 
Fellow A study of school supervision Crane 
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Gilbert The school and its life S. B. & Co. 
King School interests and duties Am. Bk. 
Landon Teaching and class management Macm 
Payne School supervision Am. Bk. 
Pickard School supervision Appl 
Prince School administration Bardeen 
Raub School management Lock Haven 
Roark Economy in education Am. Bk. 
Seeley Foundations of education H. & N. 
Seeley New school management H. & N. 
Shearer The grading of schools Macm 
Taylor Class management Barnes 
Thurber Principles of school organization Wood 
Tompkins School management Ginn 
White School management Am. Bk. 
Wickersham School economy Lippincott 


School economy 
XIV—REPORTS AND MONOGRAPHS 
Barnard’s 
Charities and the Commons 
Committee of Ten 
Committee of Twelve 
Committee of Fifteen 
Horace Mann’s 
National Educational Association 
National Conference of Charities and Correction 
U. S. Bureau of Education 
State and City Reports 
Educational Journals and Reviews 


E.ducational Press Association of America 


President—Joun MacDonatp, Topeka, Kan. 
Vice- eee ee G. Wit.iams, Athens, O. 
Secretary—J. . Waker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—S. YV Gittan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Executive Committee—Howarpv A. Gass, Jefferson City, Mo., Gro. L. 
Towne, Lincoln, Neb. 
MEMBERS 


American Education, Albany, N. Y. 

American —— of Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arkansas School Journal, Little Rock, Ark. 
Association Review, Washington, D. es 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto, Can. 

Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Florida School Exponent, Gainesville, Fla. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Kindergarten Review, New York City. 
Louisiana School Review, Rustin, La. 
Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 

Missouri School Journal, Fefferson City, Mo. 
Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mississippi School Journal, Jackson, Miss. 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 

North Carolina Journal of Education, Durham, N. C. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, O. 

Ohio Teacher, Athens, O. 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 

Primary Education, Boston, Mass. 

School and Home Education, Bloomington, III. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, z. 

School Education, Minpeepoms, . 


School ournal, New York, 

School News, Taylorville, inn 

School Science and Mathematics, Chicago. 
Southern School Journal, Lexington, Ky. 


Texas School Journal, Dallas, Tex. 

Texas School Magazine, Dallas, Tex. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kans. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison. 


Against Celibate Teachers 


In a lecture on the training of girls for family 
life, Professor Ear] Barnes, the university exten- 
sion lecturer, took strong ground against the pre- 
vailing tendency of limiting our public school 
teaching force to celibates. He insisted that this 
must be changed and that married men and wom- 
en should be placed in charge, if humanistic prin- 
ciples of family life are to be instilled. 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t—you 
won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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The World’s Commercial Products. V 


Vegetables of Medicinal Use 
Digitalis 
Digitalis is derived from a genus of plants 
which are native chiefly of Europe and the north 
of Asia. One species is the common fox-glove. 
The leaves of the plant are useful in medicine, es- 
pecially in cases of heart disease. In large doses 
it is poisonous, and great care is required in its 
administration. 
Dogwood 
This is also called dogberry. It is a species of 
cornel tree. The wood is very hard, and is largely 
used for making the handles of tools, cogs for 
wheels, etc., while. the young branches are cut to 
make skewers. An oil is extracted from the tree 
which resembles olive oil, while the bark is em- 
ployed medicinally. The best charcoal for the 
manufacture of gunpowder is produced by burn- 
ing dogwood. 


Creosote 

Creosote is the antiseptic oily substance ob- 
tained from the destructive distillation of wood. 
The creosote of commerce, however, is obtained 
from the distillation of coal tar. It is much used 
in the preservation of meats, etc., and it prevents 
the rotting of railway ties or other kinds of wood 
likely to be exposed to an excess of wet. Medicin- 
ally wood creosote is used to allay local pain, es- 
pecially toothache. 


Coca 

Coca is a shrub which grows in many parts of 
South America. The leaves furnish a narcotic 
and stimulant, and are used in Europe in the man- 
ufacture of tonic wines. It is in high favor with 
the Indians, who sometimes make an infusion 
from the leaves, which have a soothing effect like 
tobacco, but their influence is more remarkable, as 
they lessen the desire for food and permit of more 
sustained exertion. ; 

Interest was first awakened in coca by the ex- 
periments of the pharmacologist Christison. Its 
active properties depend upon the presence of an 
alkaloid, cocaine, which is now in regular use as a 
local anesthetic in dentistry and slight surgical 
operations. It is also employed by oculists for 
the purpose of dilating the pupils of the eyes and 
removing sensibility. 


Cubebs 

Otherwise cubeb pepper, the dried berries of a 
climbing shrub of the East Indies. The seeds are 
about the same size as those of black pepper, and 
possess a peculiar odor and warm taste like that 
of camphor. They contain a volatile oil, a sub- 
stance known as cubebin, and various resinous 
bodies, one of which is cubebic acid. Cubebs are 
again being used medicinally after having been 
discarded for a long period. They are valuable 
in stomach complaints, and also in cases of indi- 
gestion. 

Cinchona 

Cinchona is the name of an important genus of 
trees, which yield the bitter alkaloid, quinine. The 
trees are all evergreen, with laurel-like leaves and 
panicles of flowers resembling the lilac. The flow- 
ers are very fragrant, and are white, pink, rose- 
colored, or purple in color. Formerly, cinchona 
was unobtainable except from South America, but 
now its cultivation is fairly widespread, especially 


in southern India, and the East and West Indies. 
The cinchona bark is variously known as Peru- 
vian Bark, Jesuits’ Bark, China Bark, Quina, 
Quinquina, etc. 

The cutting and peeling of the cinchona trees 
take place in the dry season. The trees are cut 
as near to the roots as possible. The bark is then 
stripped off, dried, and packed. 

The bark is valuable, as above stated, for the 
quinine which is obtained from it. The native 
Indians neither knew nor valued its properties, 
and refuse to use it to the present day. In Eu- 
rope, however, it has been largely employed in 
medicine for more than two centuries, as a stimu- 
lant and a tonic, and in cases of intermittent fever. 
The quantity imported is continually increasing. 


Chloroform 

This valuable anesthetic was brought into gen- 
eral use a little more than half a century ago. It 
is usually prepared from bleaching powder, alco- 
hol and water, but further treatment with sul- 
phuric acid is necessary to secure purity. Chloro- 
form is itself a colorless, volatile, heavy liquid. 
Its odor is peculiar, its taste sweet. It is never 
met with in commerce in its pure state, as it rap- 
idly decomposes when exposed to light. Tho its 
main use is as an anesthetic it has other very 
numerous medicinal properties. 


Chloral 


Chloral is a colorless, oily liquid. Its odor is 
powerful and pungent. The principal action of 
chloral is to produce sleep, and it is used, tho 
somewhat uncertainly, as an anesthetic. It acts 
as an antidote in cases of strychnine poisoning. 


Camomile 


There are several species of the plant camomile, 
some of them valuable in medicine as tonics. Its 
medicinal properties are owing to the presence of 
an essential oil which is obtained by distillation. 


Caffeine 


This is an alkaloid, the active principle in coffee, 
tea, and some other plants. It is strongest in cof- 
fee, which contains eight per cent., whereas tea 
has only a little over two per cent. When iso- 
lated, caffeine forms beautiful white crystals with 
silky lustre, which are soluble in water, ether, and 
alcohol. It is extracted either from coffee or tea 
by making a decoction in hot water and adding 
acetate of lead. The taste is extremely bitter. 


Arnica 


Arnica is a plant which is sometimes known 
among the French as mountain tobacco. It was 
formerly considered to have peculiar medicinal 
qualities, being used as a stimulant in cases of 
fever, ague, and palsy. A tincture is obtained 
from its flowers, which is applied to wounds and 
bruises. 


Aniseed 


Aniseed, the aromatic fruit of the anise, con- 
tains an essential oil which is used both for flavor- 
ing and for medicine, and in the preparation of 
certain kinds of liquors. It is obtained from Rus- 
sia and Germany, but the best comes from Ali- 
cante, in Spain. Anise water, a preparation from 
anise oil and water, is much used in Italy as a 
cooling drink. 
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A Calendar of Memory Gems for May 


(Sundays are omitted from this list.) 


May 1. 
The first of May! There is a merry 
freshness to the sound, calling to our 
minds a thousand thoughts of all that 
is pleasant and beautiful in Nature, 
in her most delightful form. 
—CHARLES DICKENS. 


May 2. 

Come, iet us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the 
spade; ; 

Wide let its hollow beds be made; 

There gently lay the roots, and there 

Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly, 

As round the sleeping infant’s feet 

We softly fold the cradle sheet, 

So plant we the apple tree. 
—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


May 4. 
O pussies dear, 
It’s very queer 
That you wear your fur coats all the 
year. 
Mama, in May, 
Puts hers away. 
I should think you’d be too warm to 
play. 
— “St. NICHOLAS.” 


By L. H. HUMPHREY, New York 


May 5. 
In praise of the children I will say 
God first made man, then found a bet- 
ter way 
For woman, but His third way was 
the best, 
Of all created things, the loveliest 
And most divine are children. 
—WILLIAM CANTON. 


May 6. 
As turning the logs will make a dull 
fire burn, so change of studies a dull 
brain. 
—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


May 7. 
Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate 
sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise. 
His steeds to water at those springs, 
On chaliced flowers that lies, 
And winking May-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes: 
With everything that pretty is— 
My lady sweet, arise! 
Arise, arise. 
“CYMBELINE,” WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
May 8. 


Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 


Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and vale doth boast thy blessing. 
—JOHN MILTON. 


May 9. 
Whither away, Bluebird, 
Whither away? . 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of thy 
wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy Southern 
flight? Ah, why? 
Thou, too, whose song first told us of 
the spring? 
Whither away? 
E. C. STEDMAN. 


May 11. 
Birds in their little nest agree, 
And ’tis a shameful sight 
When children of the family 
Fall out and chide and fight. 
—ANON. 


May 12. 
Yet, “God be praised!” the Pilgrim 
said, 
Who saw the blossoms peer 
Above the brown leaves, dry and dead, 
“Behold our Mayflower here!” 
—JOHN G. WHITTIER. | 





NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Educational Woodworking for School * 


and Home 


By JOSEPH C. PARK, State Normal and Training 
School, Oswego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. xiii + 310 


pages. $1.00 net. 


Both a working manual and a book of reference. There is an 
abundance of tables of tool measurements and a number of for- 


mulae for construction and processes. 


The Kindergarten in American Education 

By NINA C. VANDEWALKER, Director of Kinder- 
garten Department, Milwaukee State Normal School. 
12mo. Cloth. xiii + 274 pages. $1.25 net. 


Beginners’ Number Primer—One to Twenty 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. ix + 78 pages. 20 cents net. 


_The material presented affords about one year’s work for be- 
ginners. The book is designed both as a children’s number 
primer and a teacher’s manual. 


The Management of a City School 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, JR., Principal of Public 
School No. 85, Brooklyn, New York. 12mo. Cloth. 
viii + 350 pages. 
The author has dealt with the function of the’ school principal 

as distinguished on the one hand from that of the teacher, and - 

on the other hand from that of the superintendent. The work 
of a principal, his duties, his responsibilities and his problems, 


$1.25 net. 


This book furnishes all the facts of kindergarten history and and the principles which should guide the school executive in his 


gives also an insight into the kindergarten movement as a whole 
and into its relation to other movements that have shaped Ameri- 


can life and education. 


administrative work, are all clearly and fully discussed. 


Graphic Algebra 


School Reports and School Efficiency By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Assistant Professor of 


By N. M. ALLEN, Secretary of the Commission on Phy- 
sical Welfare of School Children, and DAVID S. 
SNEDDEN, Assistant Secretary. 8vo. Cloth. xi + 


183 pages. $1.50 net. 


Its primary purpose is to show how the actual facts of school 
administration are to be got at, so that the school principal on 
the one hand and the taxpayer on the other can tell exactly 
how school funds have been expended and how the greatest 
efficiency in school management is to be secured. 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading 
By EDMUND BURKE HUEY, Professor of Psycho- 
logy and Education in the Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. Cloth. xvi + 469 pages. $1.40 


net, 


This work treats first the psychology of reading, then its history, 
* and its application to pedagogy, and finally the hygiene of 


reading. 


cents net. 


net. 


oughly teachable. 





New York City. 


Mathematics, New York University, Head of the 
Mathematical Department High School of Commerce, 
12mo. Cloth. viii + 93 pages. 80 


An elementary presentation of the fundamental principles of 
graphic algebra, containing, in addition, a number of methods 
shorter than those usually given. 


Nature Study Made Easy 


By EDWARD B. SHALLOW, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools, New York City, and WINIFRED T. 
CULLEN, Principal Public School No. 56, Brooklyn, 
New York. 12mo. Cloth. vii + 136 pages, 40 cents 


Lessons in plant life adapted to the needs of the fourth grade. 
Suggestive and practical notes of lessons make the book thor- 
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May 13. 
It is the season now to go 
About the country high and low, 
Among the lilacs hand in hand, 
And two by two in fairyland. 
— Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


May 14. 

Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s 
pleasant king; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids 
dance in a ring. 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds 
do sing, 

Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we-to-witta-woo! 

—T. NASH. 


May 15. 

Thou happy, happy elf! 

(But stop—first let me kiss away that 
tear.) 

Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his 
ear.) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite! 

With spirits feather light 

Untouched by sorrow and unsoiled by 
sin— 

(Good heavens! The child is swallow- 
ing a pin!) 

—THOMAS Hoop. 


May 16. 

Pack, clouds, away and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow; 
Sweet air, blow soft, mount larks, 

aloft, 
To give my Love good-morrow. 
—THOMAS HEYWOOD. 


May 18. 
I know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows, 
Where ox-slips and the nodding violet 


grows. 
— “MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” 
SHAKESPEARE. 
May 19. 


One man is no more than another, 
only inasmuch as he does more than 
another. 

—M. DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 


May 20. 
Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing. 
—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


May 21. 
O blithesome brother Robin, 
God bless thy scarlet breast, 
So joyously proclaiming 
Thy merry heart’s behest. 
—CHARLES W. StussBs, DEAN OF ELY. 


May 22. 
Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 
—HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


May 23. 
The Maple puts her corals on in May. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
May 25. 
“Bend down your branches, apple 
tree,” 
Said busy little May; 


“With blossoms I must trim each 
twig, 
And I’ve not long to stay.” 
—L. B. ComINs. 
May 26. 
The happiest heart that ever beat, 
Was in some quiet breast 
That found the common daylight 
sweet, 
And left to heaven the rest. 
—JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


May 27. 
Fly, white butterflies, out to sea, 
Frail, pale wings for the wind to 
try. 
Small white wings that we scarce can 
see. 
Fly. 
—A. C. SWINBURNE. 
May 28. 
Over the hills and far away, 
A little boy steals from his morning 
play 
And under the blossoming apple tree 
He lies and he dreams of the things 


to be. 
—EUGENE FIELD. 
May 29. 
They come! The merry summer 


months of beauty; song and flowers; 

They come! the gladsome months that 

bring thick leafiness to bowers. 

—WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 

May 30. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 

By all their country’s wishes blessed. 
—WILLIAM COLLINS. 





Smith’s Arithmetics 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 


Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia University 





Ten Reasons Why They Are Popular and Successful 











I. They are the first 
text-books to follow sys- 
tematically modern 
American courses of study. 





II. They treat impor- 
tant topics several times 
on an increasing scale of 
difficulty. 








III. They are the first 
to recognize the interests 
of children in the various 
stages of development. 








IV. They are the first 
to abandon the obsolete 
business problems of the 
past. 
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graded as to difficulty. Sent on fully illustrated. 
Request 


VI. They are success- 











VII. They give just 
enough explanation, ab- 
stract drill, and concrete 
application. 











VIII. They successful- 
ly carry oral work along 
with written. 








IX. They are the first 
to touch the genuine 
business needs of the 
present. 








X. Typographically and 
mechanically they are un- 
rivalled. 
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HE student who learns the 

Smith Premier has all of its 
advantages in her favor. That 
these advantages are appreciated 
by business houses is proved by the 
fact that there are over 300,000 
Smith-Premiers now in use. 
Forty per cent of the typewriters 
used in American business schools 
are Smith Premiers. 


Tue SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Modern 
Commercial Arithmetic 


AMONG THE COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS none 
have met a warmer reception than Moprern Com- 
MERCIAL ARITHMETIC. It presents business arithmetic 
in a new and refreshing manner. It treats no sub- 
jects that are already familiar to the pupil who is 
able to take up Commercial Arithmetic, but the sub- 
jects it does treat are developed in a most thorough 
and practical manner. The best feature of the book 
is in its large lists of problems both for written and 
mental work. These problems are in many cases reve- 
lations even to the teacher, if he be familiar with other 
publications only. 

Make a list of all the good qualities and features you 
have often wished you could find combined in a com- 
mercial arithmetic, and you will find them and many 
others in MopeErN CoMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 





ist. In shape it conforms to the size of other high school books. 


2d. It is not padded with primary matter, but every line of it 
is practical and germane. 


3d. It has the largest list of mental problems. Also the largest 
list of written problems, every one of which is practical 
and up-to-date. 


The methods and processes are a reflex of the office and 
lead to the most practical results. 


The contents of the book are in every respect suited to the 
needs of your school. 


You will make no mistake in using this book in 
your. classes next year. For information and circulars 
address 


Powers & Lyons 


Chicago New York 
378 Wabash Avenue 1133 Broadway 











School Furniture 
and Supplies 








E are the leading manufacturers of adjustable and 
W stationary School Desks, Business College Desks, 

Teachers’ Desks, Recitation Room and Auditorium 
seating and School Supplies of every description. Our prices 
are as low as is consistent with good goods. Write for cata- 
logues and prices before you order elsewhere. 


American Seating Company 


19 W. 18th St. 90 Wabash Ave. 70 Franklin St. 
New YORK CHICAGO BosTON 
1235 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 























The Astor Edition 
of Prose and Poetry 








“ The best books for the money published 
in England or America’”’ 


A choice of more than 400 titles from the best 
authors, carefully printed and excellently bound 


Fiction ° ° - 210 vols. 
Juvenile ° ° ° 37 vols. 
History and Biography 18 vols. 
Essays. ° ° ° 41 vols. 
Travel ° ° ° ° 15 vols. 
Reference ° ° ° 6 vols. 
Science . ° ° ° 4 vols. 
Poetry and Drama ° 100 vols. 


Cloth, 60 cts. each. Special price to schools 
Teachers and librarians everywhere write us 


unsolicited letters of praise regarding the Astor 
books. Let us send you samples 








Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


NEW YORK 





May, 1908 
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Tulips 


They stand like lovely ladies at a ball, | 
With quaint hoop’d skirts held wide, | 
Where yleaming sunbeams o’er their 
gay gowns fall, 

O’er rose-brocades and cherry iute-} 
strings all 

Set primly side by side. 


They curtsey to each other very low, 
As drifts the soft wind by, 
And paduasoy and taffeta like snow 
’Gainst gold and amber ripple to and 
fro 
Beneath a turquoise sky. 


The song of birds makes music won- 
drous sweet 
For minuet most fair, 
With old-world grace the lovely dan- 
cers meet, 
Sweep their quaint curtseys, then in 
slow retreat 
Float by on fragrant air. 





They fold soft petals in the fading} 

light | 
When shadows long and deep 

Drift over skies all pearl and silver 

bright, | 

Once more they curtsey, as to say) 

Good-night, | 

And then . . . to sleep. 


—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The Brooklet’s Story 


I leap and spring from rock to rill 
And trickle down the mossy hill, 

I travel over little stones 

In laughing, babbling, bubbling tones. 





From lofty heights I hurry down 
Past bridges to the little town, 

And winding by a grassy lane 
I pass thru verdant fields of grain. 


I set the bluebells all in tune, 
Which wake the fairies up at noon, | 
Who in their little blossom boat 
Upon my silver wavelets float. 


| 
| 
I turn, I twist around, about, 
And food I bring to shiny trout, 
Who go to sleep in hidden nooks, 
In shady places found in brooks. 


I dip and skip, I twirl and twine, 

I cause the little shells to shine; | 

And chatter, chatter, as I go, | 

Into a river soon to grow. 

Then of a sudden comes a crash, 

And o’er a mill-dam down I splash, | 

With roar, and pour, and sweeping | 
sound, | 

To make the miller’s wheel go round. 

The mill begins at early morn 

To grind the grains of yellow corn. 

It crushes them to golden meal, 

As thru the day turns round the 
wheel. 

O, follow me, and hear my song, 

As I with laughter trip along, 

And learn a lesson every day 

Of how to work and how to play. 

—Mary A. Prouproot in Kindergar- 


ten-Primary Magazine. 





Hygienic Importance of 
Dustiess Conditions in School Buildings 


The problem of preserving hygienic conditions in school buildings is 
one that deserves the serious attention of those responsible for the health 
of pupils under their care. Ample ventilation and scrupulous cleanliness 
are vital, but, unless the floors receive proper attention and treatment, 
the dust that accumulates will be a constant menace, for dust is recog- 
nized as the greatest carrier and distributer of disease germs known. 
A simple yet effective treatment of floors is found in 


STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 


—a preparation that accomplishes ee by catching and holding all dust 
particles and killing the millions of disease bacilli coming in contact with it. 
Three or four treatments a year are all that are necessary. Then, again,Standard 
Floor Dressing preserves the floors by preventing them from cracking and splin- 
tering. It makes the wood last longer and reduces the labor and cost 
of caretaking. Sold in barrels, half barrels, and in one and five gallon cans. 


A Trial Free of All Cost 
We will gladly prove the efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing 


as a dust preventive, by treating floor of one room or corridor 
in any school or public building AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 


Write for testimonials, reports and book, 
‘Dust and Its Dangers.” 
Not intended for household use. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(mcorPoraTeD) 














NATION AND STATE 


A Text-Book on Civil Government 


By GEORGE MORRIS PHILIPS, PuH.D. 


‘PLAN. — It is not a history of the origin and growth of govern- 


ment. It is a text-book which the average pupil who is ready 
to take up this subject can understand and study to the satis- 
faction of himself and his teacher. It includes just the points 
that you would put into such a book and omits just what 
you would omit. 


SIZE. — It is not too big. Nothing essential is omitted, but a rea- 
sonable size limit is secured by the omission of non-essentials 
and by unusual simplicity and clearness of statement. 


MAKE-UP. — This book contains 206 pages, divided into twenty- 
six chapters, which are sub-divided into topics briefly treated 
in separate paragraphs. Differences of importance are clearly 
indicated by differences in type. The print’is good. The 
binding is in cloth with gold letter, and is attractive and sub- 
stantial. There are fine, full-page, suitable and interesting 
illustrations. 





Christopher Sower Co., Publishers 
614 Arch Street Philadelphia 
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Notes of New Books 


GRADED GAMES AND RHYTHMIC EXERCISES is the best 
collection of games and plays for the use of elementary 
schools that has ever been gathered together. It is the 
work of Marion Bromley Newton, supervisor of training 
in the public schools of Rochester, N. Y., edited by Ada 
Van Stone Harris, supervisor of kindergartens and 
primary schools in Rochester, N. Y. 

The games are graded in order of difficulty, those ap- 
propriate for first year, second year, third year, etc., 
being placed together. They cover the work of the first 
four years of school life. Part First includes games of 
imitation, games of sense perception, traditional games, 
and games for general activity. Part Second includes 
marches, military and animal imitations, rhythmic plays, 
industrial imitations, playing house and folk dances. 

Complete descriptions of all the games are given, with 
music where it is called for, and suggestions as to the 
kind of music necessary to be played on the piano for 
the imitation plays. Photographic illustrations showing 
many of the games add largely to the usefulness of the 
book. GRADED GAMES AND RHYTHMIC EXERCISES is a book 
no teacher of the primary grades can afford to be with- 
out. Games are called for in all progressive schools and 
they are means of development to which the children have 
a right.. (A. S. Barnes & Company, New York, pub- 
lishers. ) sen 0 No 


THE SonG Series, Book I., by Alys E. Bentley, Director 
of Music, Washington, D. C., is a book to put into the 
hands of second grade children. It contains eighty songs, 
forty-two of them new and never before published. There 
are numerous exercises for the development of rhythm 
and tonality, all of them fitting in with children’s inter- 
ests, and so designed to accomplish for the little folks un- 
conscious voice training. Six facsimile keyboards serve 
as graphic aids for teaching six keys and their signa- 
tures; on them the children can “play” short phrases or 
measures of familiar songs, dictated by the teacher. 

This book should be in the hands of second grade chil- 
dren because it pictures their songs for them in large, 
clear type. It gives them opportunity for individual work. 
It develops spontaneity. It gives the children a chance 
to get something for themselves. A class of children with- 
out books is held down to the mood and ability of the 
teacher before them. The teacher, lacking musical expe- 
rience, realizes that she herself cannot supply for the 
children the impulse to get acquainted with music nota- 
tion. 


THE SonG SERIES, Book I., in the children’s hands gives 
each child “pictures” of his songs, and creates the im- 
pulse to learn what is in the picture. This in turn reacts 
on the teacher, and the work becomes live and real. 
(A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City, publishers.) ’ 


GRAMMAR AND ITs REASONS, by Mary Hall Leonard, is 
a series of essays, dealing with the more important parts 
of English grammar, to some extent with the development 
of grammar itself as a science, and with the grammatical 
changes that have taken place in English since the inven- 
tion of printing and the growth of modern literature gave 
a degree of fixity to language forms. The author’s aim 
has been to throw light from various sources in a con- 
densed and readable form upon the difficult parts of this 
very technical subject, and also to show some of the rea- 
sons why grammar has been cast in the mould we find it. 

It is believed that the book will fill an important place 
as a book to be read and studied by teachers of grammar, 
as well as by students in colleges, normal schools, high 
schools and academies, who are planning to teach English, 
or who are especially interested in the study of the mother 
tongue. 

GRAMMAR AND Its REASONS will fill a place hitherto 
unoccupied as an aid to the comprehensive study of the 
English language. The teacher of English will find it a 
mine of treasure, and it belongs on the shelves of every 
well-equipped library. (A. S. Barnes & Co., publishers, 
New York.) 


Books Received 


Alcott, Louisa M.—THE Louisa ALCoTT READER—Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Babbitt, Irving—LITERATURE AND THE AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Brebner, Percy—VAYENNE—The John McBride Co. 

Gibson, Charlotte Chaffee—IN THE GOLDEN East—Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. 

Compayré, Gabriel—MicHEL DE MoNnTAIGNE—T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 90c. 

Crawford, Caroline—FoLbk DANCES AND GAMES—A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 

Johnston, Geneva R. and Bentley, Alys E.—THE CHILD 
Worip PRIMER—A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Reich, E.—FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EuUROPE—The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

Swift, E. J—MInp IN THE MAKING—Chas. Scribners 
Sons. $1.50. 
Thomas—THE YOUNG MALEFACTOR—T. Y. 
$1.50. 


Travis, 
Crowell & Co. 











THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Adopted for exclusive use in In- 
diana, Idaho, New Mexico, and 


JUST PUBLISHED 





THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Recently adopted by the cities of 
Buffalo, Newark, Passaic, and 





Arizona. 


Atlantic City. 











latest one of the series.' 


mar school course. 


modern business processes. 


developed. 





THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Used in a territory of more than 
ten million population. 











Walsh’s Arithmetic for Upper Grades 


The unparalleled success of the Walsh Arithmetics insures a cordial welcome for this 
THE ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER GRADES is adapted for use the last two years of the gram- 


It is characterized by its careful, logical, and separate treatment of each distinct subject. 
The problem material in the book is entirely new. 


The book closes with a general review of arithmetic, theoretically and _ scientifically 


It is issued both with and without Appendix, which contains sections on Algebra and 
Elementary Geometry called for by the courses of study in several prominent cities. 


Regular Edition, 50 cents 
Edition with Appendix, 55 cents 











It has been selected with a view to 





THE NEW WALSH. ARITHMETICS 


Used in nearly 4,000 cities and 
towns in the United States. 














BOSTON CHICAGO 





D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 


New York: 231-241 West 39th Street 


Publishers 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Educational Conventions---State and National Aainctation, at Cleveland, Oxo inating 
May 14-16—Eastern Art Teachers’ For particulars address F. W. Vinson, — Shepard, Secretary, Winona, 


Association at New York City. Secretary, Frankfort, Ky. : ; 
June 16-17-18—Annual meeting of June 17—West Vir ginia State July 6-9—Pennsylvania State Teach- 
Kentucky Educational Association. Teachers’ Association, at Elkins. ers’ Association, at State College, Pa. 
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oSePn on 7 | habit will cling to you. 
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rueiP = — F Be == used them for thirty years in 
Jersey City. iv, * crm spite of strong competition, 
4 mene! and these schools stand at 


fon 


the head of their profession. 
Won't you follow their example? The use of the Dixon Pencils 
may \ead to a higher degree of scholarship in the schools under 
your charge. 


On receipt of 16 cents in stamps, abundant samples will be 
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PHONICS IN READING 





A MANUAL. By Miss M. W. Haliburton. Supervisor Primary Work, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


THIS BOOK is devoted to the study of phonies as an aid to reading 

Phonics are taught without the use of diacritics. 

The directions given are simple, but so full and detailed that any teacher can, in a short time, gain 
from them all the aid she needs in learning phonics herself and in applying this knowledge to her daily 


work in the pele ra 
Contains a DRIL 


Price Forty Cents 


Contains lists of words which a child should learn to 
sound and pronounce at sight in the first three grades. 
Cloth, 64 pages. 


des. 
BOOK, which is also published separately for the use of pupils. 
Cloth, 133 pages. 


DRILL BOO 


Price Eighteen Cents. 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


-: RICHMOND, VA, 





The seventy-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of In- 
struction will be held in Burlington, 
Vt., July 7, 8, 9, 1908. 

For information on matters in gen- 
eral, address the Secretary, EDWIN 
C. ANDREWS, Ansonia, Conn. 


Progress of the Fleet 


The United States fleet of battle- 
ships, which is on its long cruise 
around the world, is at present in 
Magdalena Bay, Lower California. 
Thence it will sail for San Francisco, 
to reach the Golden Gate about May 
8th. At San Francisco a series of 
festivities will be enjoyed, before the 
fleet starts on its cruise to the orient. 

There were some misgivings about 
the fleet’s passage thru the Strait of 
Magellan, late in the winter. A cor- 


respondent of Harper’s Weekly says 
that this proved to be a simple mat- 
ter. The fleet passed thru the straits 
in exact column, four hundred yards 
from bow to bow of each ship. It had 
been suggested beforehand that the 
ships might pass thru the straits one 
at a time, six hours apart, that is, one 
passing thru at each turn of the tide. 
On their way around South Amer- 
ica, the ships touched at Trinidad, Rio 
Janeiro, Punta Arenas and Callao. 
The cost of the cruise is about $25,- 
000 a day. A part of this expense 
would, of course, have been incurred 
if the boats had remained anchored 
at Hampton Roads or elsewhere. The 
item of coal expense, however, has 
been large, because the fuel has had 
to be transported long distances. 
There has been no delay of any con- 
sequence on the entire journey. The 


health of all on board the ships is 
good, with the exception, of course, 
of Rear Admiral Evans, who has been 
ill for some time. 


A Breath of Spring 


Only a rose, yet it brought to me 
A breath of spring—a memory, 
In a busy hour of a busy day 
It came of love that’s lived alway. 


Out of the rain still fresh and sweet— 
It filled its mission of joy to meet 
Such roses red, such breaths of spring, 
Take frdm life’s sorrows the bitter 
sting. 
—GERTRUDE WHITNEY. 











Not for 15 Years 


HAVE THE ARTICLES COMPRISING THE 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERV- 
ING BOOKS” BEEN SO NECESSARY 
TO ALL SCHOOL BOARDS: 





Absolutely 
Nothing 


CAN HAPPEN TO A 
BOOK WHICH 
THESE ARTICLES 
DO NOT PROVIDE 
FOR : : : : 











q@ There are hundreds 





HARD TIMES all have to economize. 


and thousands of books 


which can be made serviceable for another year, In 
In the panic years, 1893-94—our business 


nearly doubled. It’s that which is now making our order book fill up so rapidly. If 


you need information, write to us. 





Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. Ho.pen, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mixes C. HoLpeEn, Secretary 
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The Educational World 


There is a growing recognition in 
Chicago, as elsewhere in the country, 
of the fact that teachers of almost 
all classes are underpaid. At the 
present time the principals of the 
public schools are fighting for in- 
crease of salary. The school board is 
showing sympathy with the movement. 


A plan is under way for enlarging 
the scope of the normal school at El- 
lenburg, Washington. A building for 
the new training school has been com- 
pleted and arrangements are being 
made to put the department into op- 
eration. Prin. Wilson has 
lately returned from an extended trip 
in the East. 


Miss Louise Connolly has been re-| 
elected superintendent of the schools | 
of Summit, 





N. J. There has been) 
some opposition to her re-election and! 
her success is considered a victory for 
the present method of conducting the} 


educational system in Summit. | 


The New Jersey State Council of | 
Educators has elected for its officers! 
during the coming year: President, | 
David B. Corson; vice-president, Jas. | 
E. Bryan, superintendent of Camden| 
schools; secretary, J. Howard Hul- 
sart, of Dover, and superintendent of 
Morris County schools, and treasurer, 
S. E. Shull, superintendent of Perth 
Amboy schools. 


A meeting of parents was held at 
the Glenwood School, Philadelphia, on 
April 15, to celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of the principalship of Dr. 
Jacob Rohrbach, known to ScHOOL 
JOURNAL readers as an _ occasional 
contributor to these pages. 





Practical New Text-Books 


THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER 


80 cents net ; postpaid 


THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER contains more reading material 
than any other primer. 

THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER is exceptional also because of the 
large amount of children’s classic literature that is used; and be- 
— of the number and variety of exercises teaching intelligent 
reading. 

THE BEGINNERS’ PRIMER is the work of one of the leading 
supervisors of primary schools in the country, widely known for her 
success as a teacher and leader of teachers. Her insight into the 
workings of the child’s mind, and her familiarity with the best 
Paige oe | of teaching reading, are in evidence on every page of 

e x 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


25 cents net; postpaid 


THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK is not a mere col- 
lection of words to be learned, but a progressive system carefully 
adapted to the growing capacity and needs of pupils. 

The vocabulary is exceptionally well chosen. All superfluous 
words are omitted, thus making it possible to concentrate upon and 
master the essential words. 

The authors are ELIZA R. BAILEY, Teacher of Elementary Eng- 
lish in Boston, and JOHN M. MANLY, PH.D., Professor and Head of 
the Department of English in the University of Chicago. 














Houghton, Mifflin and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Pre-eminently the Typewriter for Schools 








THE NEW FOX VISIBLE 








HE TYPEWRITER that embodies 
every desirable feature for instruction 
purposes— Universal keyboard—single 





shift—writing entirely visible—inter- 
changeable carriages—detachable platen—tabu- 
lator—two color ribbon—every feature that is 
considered desirable in a typewriter is found 
on the FOX. 
Special attractive prices are made on machines 
used for instruction purposes. 





Write for new catalog and the name 
of our nearest agent or branch office 





FOX TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY 


218 FRONT STREET = =: 3 3 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Education and Marriage 


LAB O RAT O R Y | _ The newspaper world and the pub- 
APPARATUS lic generally have shown considerable 


|interest in the recent arguments of 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 

We make a specialty of furnishing labor- | | Versity, to prove that the present sys- 

atory apparatus and supplies for schools and tem of higher education for women 

coll . The fact that our apparatus is tends to endanger the health and to 

found so generally in such institutions isthe | lessen the inclination towards domes- 

best evidence of the peculiar advantages we tic life. Many people have undoubt- 

offer to purchasers in this field. |edly come to the conclusion that Dr. 

peal. We are glad to send catalogs and to Hall made out a pretty good case. 

submit estimates on apparatus and supplies of every character. We carry a complete stock President James N. Taylor, of Vas- 

and can make prom veries. |sar College, argues the other side of 

Attention is called to our new lantern C, which is especially designed the question. He says that when 

for school work. This apparatus embodies the latest improvements of | young women have left college in poor 

our higher priced lantern, and we are able to offer it at a very moderate |health it has usually been because 

cost. Price complete as shown $50.00 ; with tags of burner $45.00. ; ig | they were hurried along in the face 

_ Our BH Microscopes especially adapted for school work. Among = /of a nervous breakdown. He says 

its special features is the handle-arm which makes it easy to carry with- j | that more than nine per cent. of our 

= to the fine adjustment which is unusually responsive. Price girls come out of college in better 

complete with 16 mm and 4 mm objectives, 25 mm eyepiece, double |health than upon their entrance, and 

nosepiece $33.50. | that the majority keep in good health 
PRISM heron th MAGAZINE OF LENS @& | thruout the course. 

@OuR NAME ONA chee Dy nto ried a ih Rie D ayy vob redrc ree gong © 

MICROSCOPE, LABORATORY APPARATUS, SCIENTIFIC upon domestic inclinations, Dr. Tay- 

OR ENGINZERING INSTRUMENT IS A MARK OF QUALITY. |lor adds: 





Bausch & Lo mb Opti cal Co “T believe that education has no ef- 


| fect on either men or women in rela- 
| tion to matrimony, excepting to make 
|both a little more cautious. What is 
| there in a few years of education that 
|would tend to make marriage de- 
|ecrease? The only statistics known of, 
| worth giving, show that before thirty 


Offices: San Francisco 
New York WwW 
a London 
Frankfort 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Bosto 

















Established 
1860 


E have been manufacturing pens for 
nearly fifty years without interruption. 

This would be of no interest to writers un- 
less it was in complete confirmation of the 
claim for their uniformly superior quality. 
For steel pens cannot be successfully made 
unless in large quantities, and the makers 
could not continue to manufacture largely 
without corresponding sales. The sales 
could not constantly increase, as they do, 
without the pens having secured the pub- 
lic’s confidence. 

Made in all styles of points, fine, medium, 
blunt, broad, and turned-up. Their spe- 
cial characteristics are smoothness and ease 
in writing. One hundred and fifty varie- 
ties. All stationers have them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York 








|years of age more women not college 
|educated marry than those who have 
been to college. But after thirty the 
|college women begin to forge ahead. 
| Between that age and thirty-three 
|more of them marry in proportion to 
|their number than do women who 
have not been to college. I have been 
watching for a score of years along 
‘this line. I have little faith in fig- 
ures. I have talked with the women 
who have won prizes in the intellect- 
ual arena of this country and the in- 
stitutions of Europe, and find they 
are absolutely natural and normal on 
this subject.” 


A University that has Sur- 
vived Revolutions 


The history of the University of 
Paris, like the history of Paris itself, 
is a history of revolutions. From 
the eleventh century, when education 
passed from the monks into the hands 
of the secular clergy, down to the be- 
|ginning of the nineteenth century, 
when Napoleon established the Uni- 
versity of France as a method of car- 
rying on education of all types, the an- 
nals of the great school at the capital 
form a record of turnings and over- 
‘turnings. These revolutions were ec- 
| clesiastical, political, educational, per- 
\sonal. The university and its chancel- 
‘lor were often at enmity; the Pope 
| occasionally did himself the honor of 
/excommunicating the whole univer- 
sity; not infrequently, too, the authori- 
‘ties of the university dissolved them- 
| selves and left Paris; the record, from 
time to time, quarrelled with the 
deans; the university occasionally con- 
demned Parliament, and claimed its 
own right, as “the eldest daughter of 
the king,” to plead before the monarch 
‘only. In the fifteenth century the uni- 
versity was frequently involved with 
both the ecclesiastical and the civic 
authorities over questions of privilege. 

The University of Paris in its for- 
mal relationship includes six depart- 
ments—the Faculty of Letters, the 
Faculty of Sciences, the Faculty of 
Law, the Faculty of Protestant The- 
ology, the Faculty of Medicine, and 
the School of Pharmacy. 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION, CLEVELAND 


JUNE 29th—JULY 3rd, 1908 


In planning your trip to this great educational meeting remember that— 

Cleveland is on the Main Line of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Lines 

and has all the advantage of the fast time and through service this great 

system affords. For detailed information, rates, routes and time of 
trains see any agent of the 


New York Central & Hudson River. 

Boston & Albany, Lake Shore & Michigan 

Southern, Big Four Route, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 


Lake Erie & Western, Chicago, Indiana 

& Southern, Lake Erie, Alliance & 

Wheeling, New York & Ottawa & 
Rutland R. R. 


For acopy of ‘‘America’s Summer Resorts,” ‘“Two days 

at Niagara Falls,” ‘‘Thousand Islands,” ‘‘Adirondack 

Mountains”. and Time Tables, send a two cent stamp to 

Advertising Department, Room 1333, Grand Central 
Station, New York, 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILWAY SYSTEM” 








spot in the dull routine of the year’s 

work. It breaks the monotony of the 
daily round, and lets into our busy lives the 
light of a happy, care-free existence. 

America abounds with delightful re- 
sorts in valley, on mountain and beside 
the sea. The Atlantic coast line from 
Labrador to Cape Hatteras contains the 
greatest number of resorts devoted entirely 
to the pursuit of pleasure and health in 
the world. 

One may purchase from any Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad ticket agent excursion tickets 
to cover eight hundred of these resorts, 
covering all the desirable places, from rock- 
bound bays of Newfoundland to the gentle, 
sandy slopes of the Virginia beaches ; from 


"Vw summer vacation is the bright 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


BULLETIN 


THE SUMMER VACATION 





the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
to the Cumberland Mountains of Tennes- 
see; in the wilds of Canada, along the 
shores of the mighty St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes. 

The famous seacoast resorts of New 
Jersey—Atlantic City, Cape May, Wild- 
wood, Ocean City, Asbury Park, Long 
Branch, Spring Lake, Seaside Park, and 
others, so well known that description is 
superfluous—are among the most popular 
resorts in the galaxy. 

The Summer Excursion Book, to be 
obtained of Ticket Agents at ten cents a 
copy, or of the General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, on receipt of twenty-five 
cents, describes them all and gives the rates 
and stop-over privileges allowed on tickets. 
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Teachers’ Agencies 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ING 


= BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILD 
CHICAGO 


SHED 22 YEARS 


ONS FILLED, 7,50( 





31 Union Sq.. New York 
Nineteenth ycar same manager. Has 
served thousands of teachers and em- 
ployers. Recommends teachers all the 
year round. First class High School and 
other high grade teachers always ready. 
Write, telegraph or ‘phone 


Kclloge’s Agency 


is valuable in proportion to its 
A N x A G E N Cc. Y influence, If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells EZ bec A a 








is something, but if it is 
asked to recommend a teacher 

you about them 
mis mre Os RECOMMENDS 
The School Bulletin Agency, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N.Y. 
have them in large num- 
eg from all oe ra 
of schools and for all kinds of teachers, from the Rites to the College Pres- 
ident, from $40 a month to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third 


that is more. Ours 

SEPTEMBER VACANCIES i222" 
country, in all kinds 

Year Book free. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ze watssi' tvence, chicaye, u. 











TWENTIETH YEAR CHICAGO: 


17 EAST 
VAN BUREN ST. 


The 
Clark 
Teachers’ 


Agency 


B. F. CLARK, Proprietor 


EXCLUSIVELY A MEDIUM OF COM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN THE BEST 
EDUCATIONALINSTITUTIONS AND 


COMPETENT TEACHERS 
4 Ashburton Place 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 5,Asbburten Risce 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, Ore,, 1210 Williams Ave 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Berkeley, Cal., 414 Studio Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Ave. Los Angeles, 238 Douglas Bldg. 


NORTHWESTERN 
OFFICE: 


BOISE, IDAHO 























Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Denver, 405 Cooper Building 
Spokane, 314 Rookery block 





FREE REGISTRATION for a Limited Time 


28 years of success. Feremest in public confidence. Large demand fer geod teachers. This is more than 2 recommends 
sepister with the snsorence that "-s will WORK for them oad ost simply WAIT for on epportenity te recommend \e 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 205 NORTH 7th STREET, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college, 
public and private schools. Advises parents about schools. W.O.PRATT, Manager. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


The Agency that selects one candidate for a position is sure to meet your wan's. Consult us and be sure. 
Established for Fifty-two Years. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Manager, - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TEL. 1285 MADISON SQUARE BILLINGS’ COURT BUILDING, ENTRANCE 84TH STREET 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Has good positions for good teachers with good records, 
Send for Circulars HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., 


FISHER" ACENCY 


Baoellens tacilities foe pastes wesua 7 ee. 120 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


WARRENSBURG, MO. RICHIIOND, KY. 
A Recommendation Agency of the Highest Class. Correspondence Solicited. 
We charge no membership fees. Established 1900. 














Albany, N.Y. 








| lution: 


New York | 


But while one recognizes these divi- 
sions, he does not fail to appreciate, 
also, that all these schools, colleges, 
universities, and faculties have their 
origin in the Minister of Public In- 
struction. But what is possibly of 
greater significance in the administra- 
tion of the higher education is the fact 
that the relationship of all these di- 
verse institutions and agencies is char- 
acterized by great cordiality of senti- 
ments and beliefs and by warmth of 
personal regard of the members of the 
several teaching staffs. Side by side 
stand the buildings of the College of 
France and of the Sorbonne. In these 
two institutions certain courses of in- 
struction seem to be duplicated, but 
the relationship is one of harmony and 
efficiency. “They are, as are other in- 
stitutions, essential parts of that great 
method known as the University of 
France, which represents with the 
great legal code the most lasting ré- 
sults of the work of the first Napoleon. 
—President Charles F. Thwing, in 
Harper’s Magazine 


Superintendents for Virginia 


The State Board of Education of 
Virginia has elected four new county 
superintendents. They are: 

. S. Lambeth, superintendent of 
Bedford county, to succeed William R. 
Abbot, Jr., resigned. 

A.. N. Wellford, superintendent. of 
Richmond county, to succeed J. W. 
Chinn, deceased. 

R. Jones, superintendent of Pe- 
tersburg, to succeed Dr. D. M. Brown, 
deceased. 

John A. Ruffin, superintendent of 
Charles City county, to succeed E. C. 
Harrison, deceased. 

The city school superintendents of 
the State of Virginia have presented 
to the State Board the following reso- 
“Resolved, That it is the 
sense of the city superintendents that 
the best results can be obtained in the 
cities by the adoption of a uniform 
list of books therefor, suited to the 
conditions prevailing in the cities.” 


Chicago Frats 


Five hundred members of high 
school fraternity societies in Chicago 
will be summarily suspended from 
school if they do not obey the decree 
of the board of education abolishing 
such societies. 

President Schneider of the board of 
education estimates that there are 


_thirteen thousand high school pupils, 
‘and of these one in every three is a 
|member of a secret society. He pro- 


poses to do away with them root and 
branch. 


Mr. Frank H. Bunker, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the schools of Berkeley, 
with a salary of $4,000 a year. Mr. 
Bunker succeeds Supt. S. D. Water- 
man, whose resignation has been ten- 
dered the board of education of Berke- 
ley and has been accepted. 


Dr. James E. Russell, of Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, ad- 
dressed an audience of five hundred 
teachers and students at Seattle, a 
short time ago on “Ethical Aspects 
of Teaching. 

Dr. Russell says that the present 


‘system of grading fosters the Amer- 


ican spirit of “get there.” He consid- 
ers the class recitation plan and re- 
search work, properly managed, the 
finest thing we have in our school aye 


tem. 
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First Pan-American Scientific 
Congress 


The organizing committee of the 
fourth scientific (first Pan-American) 
congress took into consideration in 
one of its last sessions the requests 
which various distinguished Ameti- 
cans have made that the date of open- 
ing the congress might be postponed 
to a later date than December 1, 1908, 
which was announced as the time of 
opening in the official communication 
previously sent you. 

The objection to opening the con- 
gress on December 1 came principally 
from teachers in the different Ameri- 
can countries who are attending to 
their scholastic duties at that time. 
In order that the attendance of for- 
eign delegates and members may be 
as large as possible, the organizing 
committee has decided to postpone the 
date of opening of the congress to 
December 25, 1908—the closing exer- 
cises will take place January 5, 1909. 


N. Y. University Summer 
School 


The fourteenth session of the Sum- 
mer School of New York University 
will be held at University Heights 
from July 1 to August 11, 1908. ‘The 
bulletin issued this week announces 
over 100 courses to be given by a Fac- 
ulty of over forty members. 

By arrangement with the Institute 
of Musical Art of New York City, 
the summer se$sion of the Department 
of Public School Music of the Insti- | 
tute will be held this year at Univer- | 
sity Heights, affording high school 
principals, as well as grade teachers, 
an opportunity to familiarize them- 
selves with the study of music in its 
application to- public education. 
new Department of Domestic Sci- 
ence has been organized under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Mary E. Williams, 
Director of Domestic Science work in 
the Public Schools of New York City. 

The Department of Manual Arts, 
under the-direction of Dr. James P. 
Haney, will repeat the courses which | 
proved so popular last year and will 
give, in addition, an advanced design 
course. | 

The course on School Gardens, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Henry Gris- 
com Parsons, will be continued, and | 
the work in Physical Education will | 
be conducted by Miss Susan H. Gil-| 
man. 

Courses in pedagogy will be given | 
by Associate City Superintendent An- | 
drew W. Edson, District Superintend- | 
ent Joseph S. Taylor, Professor A. 
Caswell Ellis, of the University of 
Texas; Principal Gertrude Edmund, | 
of the Lowell Training School; Prin- | 
cipal Charles T.. McFarlane, of the | 
Brockport Normal School, and Dr. | 
James E. Lough, of New York Uni- | 
versity. Professor Charles William | 
Kent, of the University of Virginia, | 
will offer courses in English Litera- | 


} 


ture, including a course on Southern | 
Poets. 
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The Cement 


Two Irishmen, Pat and Mike; stood | 
looking at bricklayers who were work- | 
ing on a building that was being erect- | 
ed, when the following conversation | 
was overheard: 

Mike—Pat, kin yez tell me what, 
kapes them bricks together? 

Pat—Sure, Mike, it’s the mortar. 

Mike—Not by a dom sight; that 


kapes them apart.—Harper’s Weekly. | 





SUMMER 
QUARTER 


The Summer Quarter is one of the regular quarters 
of University Work. The courses are the same 
in character, method and credit value asin other 
parts of the year. 

Graduate Schools of Arts and Literature, Ogden 
Sa any School of Science ; Senior and Junior 

olleges of Arts, Literature, Philoso 
Science; School of Education; 
School; Law School ; Coursesin Medicin 
FIRST TERM JUNE 13-JULY 22 
SECOND TERM JULY-23-AUG. 
Detailed Information on Request. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


















SUMMER SCHOOL Cornell 


University 





O F T H E S O U T H SEVENTEENTH SUMMER _ SESSION . 





University of Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE 


Seventh Session Six Weeks 
June 23rd—July 31st, 1908 


Best summer schooi for teachers. 

Reorganized and enlarged to meet the increas- 
ing demands of progressive teachers. 

Consecutive courses of two, three and four 
years, with directions and outlines for home 
study for those who desire it. 

Courses in kindergarten, primary . methods, 
music, drawing, manual training, nature stud 
and_ biology, including human physiology an 
hygiene, agriculture, horticulture, forestry, school | 
gardening, geography, geology, physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics, English, literature, the Bible, 
Latin, Greek, German, French, Spanish, history. 
economics, sociology, psychology, education. 

From 60 to 75 public lectures, readings and 
music recitals of the highest type. | 

No charge except registration fee of $10. 

For official announcement address, 


P. P. CLAXTON 


The. 
OLIVER | 


Typewriter 


Superintendent 





The 
Standard 


Universal 
Keyboard 


Visible 
Writer 


Art 
Catalog 
Free 
Ask for 
It 





The Winner of Awards Everywhere 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


310 Broadway 
New York City 


| usually favorable for field work. 


¥, 2EGISTRAR,ITHA 
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Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for ( 
the feet. It relieves panfal swollen, ¢ 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly 
takes the sting out of cornsand bunions. P 
It’s the grpatest comfer dis- 

's Foot= 


overy 0 the e. Allen’ 
Bae makes tight-fitting or new shoes 
eel easy. Itis a certain cure for ingrow- 


ing sweating, callous and hot, 
ti feet. We ha 000 
rection Piey Vi FOSDAN. 


got 4 all Seemmeee ry hoe eer 

Ny) tate, Sent by mail for sein stamps! 

FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by m 


a THER GRAY’S SWEET 
DERS, the best medicine for 
Rowe. sickly . Sold by 


PILI 


é 
, 
§ Children, 
everywhere. 
| Pac REE. Address, 
ALLEN 8 OLMSTED Leta NY. 




















JULY 


S PECIAL advantages for teachers and ad- 
vanced students in 25 departments of in- 
struction. Elementary courses also in some sub- 
jects. Faculty numbers 70. The libraries and 
Gheratories as well as the unequalled shops and 
draughting rooms of the university are all open 
The natural surroundings are un- 
xcursions 
combine recreation with study, and extend .from 
the coal fields of Pennsylvania to Niagara*Falls, 
A single fee of $25 covers tuition in all tourses. 
Full announcement upon application to the 


CANA. 


6 to AUGUST 14, 1908 








to students. 
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NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE NORTH 


AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


The oldest American institution for the education of 
teachers of physical training. 

Courses open to High School Graduates. 

One-year course, leading to certification as teacher of 
physical training for gymnastic societies. ¢ 

Two-year course, leading to the title of Graduate in Gym- 
nastics (G. G.) and to certification as teacher of physical 
training for elementary and higher public schools. 

Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Gymnastics (B.S. G.) and to certification as 
teacher of physical training for colleges and universities. 

Graduate courses, leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in Gymnastics (M. S. G.) 

Special courses. 


For illustrated catalogue address 
CARL J. KROH, Pres. of the Normal College of the W.A.G.U. 
415-419 E. Michigan St. Indianapolis, Ind. 





New York University :5 
_School of Pedagogy 


Washington Square New York City 


A professional school for the advanced study 
of education. Of the 3,500 students in the uni- 
versity, nearly 600 are enrolled in this school. 
Offers thirty-nine courses in psychology, phil- 
osophy, principles of education, methods of teach- 
ing, school administration, physical training, su- 

rvision of manual arts, etc. Is on a graduate 
asis, and offers unusual opportunities for ad- 
vanced study to mature men and women. of 
superior training and of experience in teaching. 
A limited number of scholarships and fellowships. 

Bulletin describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
New York City, Nov. 15, 1907. 


The University of Maine 


Summer Term—June 29 to August 7 





Especial 
Ex- 


Courses in Languages, Sciences, History, etc. 
attention given to Education and Superintendence. 
penses $36 to $42. Delightful Climate. 

Address JAMES S. STEVEN, Dean, 
Orono, Maine. 


New Haven Normal School 


of Gymnastics 307 York Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Our course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics and Mas- 
suze opens a large field for men and women. Write for particulars. 


MENEELY&S& CO. WATerwer 








© (West Troy), N.Y. 
Established | SCHOOL 
nearly 100 years ago, & OTHER 
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Pure Medicine 


Always pure, safe and beneficial, 
no changes have been necessary in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, or its advertis- 
ing to comply with the Pure Food 
and Drugs Law, or public sentiment. 

If You Are in Need of a good med- 
icine to sharpen your appetite, or 
for your blood, take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in choco- 
late-coated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


The Todd Adjustable Hand Loom 





Send tor descriptive circulars of looms and weav ng 
materials and booklet “How to Make Hammocks and 


Rugs.”’ 
TODD & TODD 
Inventors and Manufacturers 


325 Sixth St. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Manual Training 


Tools, 
Drawing Tables, 
etc. 


Get the Bemis Standard this in so gentle, wholesome a way as to 


Benches, 


Catalogue Free 


A. L. Bemis 


Worcester 


Mass. | 


Mr. Watson Goes West 


Bruce M. Watson, head of the de- 
partment of mathematics of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) High School, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Spokane, Washington. Mr. Watson 
has*been connected with the schools of 
Syracuse for twenty-two years, first 
as instructor of the teachers’ training 
class, then as principal of Seymour 
school, and last as head of the de- 
partment of mathematics in the high 
school. Superintendent Blodgett and 
the Board of Education have repeat- 
edly asked that he be made assistant 
superintendent, but the board of es- 
timate and apportionment has always 
prevented the appointment. Now 
Syracuse loses one of her most ca- 
pable men. 

Mr. Watson is author of a new se- 
ries of arithmetics just being issued 
by D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Stitch in Time 
When people begin to lose appetite, 
or to get tired easily, the least im- 
prudence brings on sickness. 
The stitch in time that saves nine 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken now. 
This great medicine enjoys the same 
distinction as a preventive that it does 
as a cure, which is saying a great 
deal, for never before in the history 





of medical science has so much thought 
been given to preventive medicine as 
is being given now. 


Inter-City Spelling Bees 


The public school pupils of Cleve- 
land, where the old-fashioned spelling 
bee was adopted into the schools over 
a yea" ago, have made such good pro- 
gress in the subject that it is asserted 
they are the best spellers in the 
United States. To prove their ability 
in this line, a challenge has been is- 
sued to the pupils of Pittsburg and 
Detroit to meet them in a spelling 
contest in Cleveland in June, in con- 
nection with the national educational 
convention. 

In spelling tests conducted in Cleve- 
land last week it was found that 20 
per cent. of the 17,000 pupils who took 
them did not miss a single word. 








Rest and Health for Mother and Child. | 
Mrs, WinsLow’s SoorHinG Syrup has been used | 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF 
MOTHERS for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE 
NG WITH PERFECT SUCCESs. It! 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, | 
and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
druggists in every part of the world, Be sure to 
ask for “ Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup.” And 
take no other kind, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Itching Humor on Boy 


His Hands were a Solid Mass, and Disease 
Spread All Over Body. 


CURED IN 4 DAYS BY CUTICURA. 


“One day we noticed that our little 
boy was all broken out with itching 
sores. We first noticed it on his little 
hands. His hands were not as bad 
then, and we didn’t think anything 
serious would result. But the next day 
we heard of the Cuticura Remedies 
being so good for itching sores. By 
this time the disease had spread all over 
his body, and his hands were nothing 
but a solid mass of this itching disease. 
I purchased a box of Cuticura Soap 
and one box of Cuticura Ointment, and 
that night I took the Cuticura Soap 
and lukewarm water and washed him 
well. Then I dried him and took the 
Cuticura Ointment and anointed him 
with it. I did this every evening and 
in four nights he was entirely cured. 
Mrs. Frank Donahue, 208 Fremont St., 
Kokomo, Ind., Sept. 16, 1907.” 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals,ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 








Everything needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises. 
Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 





Benches, Lathes 
Vises, Tools. 
Write for new 
catalogue and 

rices, 

. H. Sheldon & Co. 
275 Madison St. 
Chicago. 





Orations, lectures, debates, essays, etc., written to order. 
Manuscripts revised and reconstructed. Particulars for 
stamp. P. A. Miller, Freelandville, Indiana. 





HAND SAPOLIO 


CLEANSES stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not only every 
suggestion of dirt, but also any dried, half- 
dead skin that disfigures the hands, and 


materially benefit the 


remaining cuticle, 





TM BER. 


WwW 


“Craiss Ii 


